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WILLIAM A. DAY 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Photograph Copyrighted, 19003, by Waldon Fawcett.) 


Mr. Day was the.chief associate of Attorney General Knox in the legal battle that resulted in the order for the 
dissolution of the Morgan-Hill merger of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways. 
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~ JUNE-TIME” 


From A WATER CoLor By LouisE LEWIN MATTHEWS 

















JUNE-TIME AND ROSE-TIME 


By LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS 
BLuE Hitt, MILTON, MAss. 





T is rose-time, it is June-time, 
Hear the lark a-down the dell 
Singing sweet in tuneful measures 
Summer songs he loves so well. 
All the woods are full of verdure, 
All the lands are rich in bloom; 
It is rose-time, it is June-time ! 
South winds bring the sweet perfume. 


Roses blush along the wayside, 
Roses red by garden walls, 

Roses white so pure and stately 
Blossom where the sunlight falls. 
June-time hou-s grow long and tender, 
Full of wonder rare and sweet, 
Filling all the world with splendor 
As the day and evening meet. 


It is rose-time, it is June-time, 
Swiftly drift the hours away ; 
Though the summer glories linger, 
June-time cannot always stay. 
Roses sweet are ever fading, 
Other blossoms bloom anew, 
Yet in memory long will tarry 
Happy thoughts of June-time, too. 
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BOUT once in so often there will 
break out an epidemic of scandal 
talk in Washington, involving some de- 
partment of the government. 
my purpose to discuss the scandal, for 


that is in the 
hands of the 
newspapers and 
inspectors 
armed and 
equipped for 
that purpose. 
An outside ob- 
server must 
casually note 
how much per- 
sonal feeling 
and _ bitterness 
precipitate and 
permeate the 
exposure and 
prosecution of a 
public scandal. 
Itis amazing 
how little clouds 
of personal 
pique will de- 
velop into pub- 
lic scandal -cy - 
clones under 
full headway. It 
is . perhaps just 
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It is not 


BEN FRANKLIN, First POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


No. 3 
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as well to have an official departmental 
house-cleaning now and then; but the 
ease with which apparently innocent 
indiscretions are flared into dainty mor- 
sels to roll on the public tongue has 


become a com- 
monplace 
among those 
who have a 
more than casu- 
al acquaintance 
with the public 
service at the 
capital. Glar- 
ing headlines 
and a modestly 
exaggerated em- 
phasis, if not 
actual distor- 
tion of facts, 
makes very racy 
reading and 
pricks the pub- 
lic conscience 
for a moment at 
least into amore 
active scrutiny 
of its servants’ 
work. 

The center of 
the firing line 
the past month 
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Henry C. PAYNE, POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Payne, as he enters his carriage, says to the National photographer: “Here I am, half an hour late for 
lunch. If any of those fellows up there on the hill think this job is a sinecure, let them come down and 


try it for a while.” 


has been a hand-to-hand fight in the 


postoffice department. ‘The postmaster 
general always has with him, under 
civil service rules, a varied assortment 
of subordinates inherited from earlier 
administrations; and, in the nature of 
things, he has to use diplomacy to re- 
lieve the friction incidental to all human 
undertakings that employ many men of 
many minds. 

S I sat in the office of Postmaster 

General Payne and gazed upon the 
placid face of Benjamin Franklin, the 
first postmaster general of the nation, it 
had a soothing effect—seeing I was in 
the midst of the current tea-pot tempest. 
The kindly eyes of ‘‘Poor Richard’’ had 
looked into the teeth of scandal at vari- 
ous times. About the room were hung 
the portraits of twenty-seven deceased 
postmasters general—all safely beyond 
the breath of scandal and the reach of 


Doubtless a good many of them would like to try it if the chance were offered them. 


rural delivery. An especial interest cen- 
tered in the face of one of the twenty- 
seven, labeled ‘‘unknown’’ —that is, 
there is an uncertainty as to the genuine- 
ness of the likeness. The four walls fur- 
nished an interesting study in official 
portraiture prior to the inauguration of 
the custom under which each member 
of the cabinet provides his department 
with an oil portrait of himself on retir- 
ing from his office. A large number of 
the early postmasters general were from 
the South. This department has likely 
been the center of more vigorous political 
patronage fights than all the others com- 
bined. The cards of senators and con- 
gressmen pile high here when ‘‘expiration 
day’’ approaches. Joseph Holt of Ken- 
tucky, the postmaster general from 1859 
to 1861, had perhaps the most exciting 
hour in office of any of the occupants of 
this post, when he saw the mail service . 
sundered bya single stroke of the pen. 
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inherited froin his 
predecessors, and 
with whom he had of 
necessity to gain ac- 
quaintance, has not 
been an easy task, 
and it is not strange 
that the periodical 
outbreak of a postal 
scandal arrived in due 
time, spurred on by 
the ‘‘outs’’ to get the 
official scalps of the 
‘ins’. The result 
may be satisfactory in 
clearing the atmos- 
phere at least. 

The historic stage 
coach which was used 
in the mail service on 
the plains in pioneer 
days, and which for 
years has occupied a 
nook in the veranda 
of the postoffice 
building, has recently 
suffered at the hands 
of vandals. It was a 
relic of early days in 
the postal service 


es 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MEETING MAJOR 


TO THE PARK. 


There is no other department in which 
the whole people are more keenly inter- 


ested. It is the one great common 
carrier in which all Americans are equal 
stock-holders, and is, moreover, an ex- 
periment in the nationalization of pub- 
lic utilities, which socialists—and some 
others—regard as an opening wedge for 
an extension of this principle. 
Postmaster General Payne is a man of 
large and successful business experience, 
and his policy in office has been from the 
start to place the department on a strictly 
business basis. To accomplish this at 
once, dependent upon a force largely 


PITCHER, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF YELLOWSTONE PARK, WHOSE GUEST HE WAs DuRING His VIsiItT 
Photograph by N. Lazarnick 


which very few tour- 
ists discovered, owing 
to the out-of-the-way 
nook it occupied. 
The coach has carried many distin- 
guished visitors through Yellowstone 
park, and has a record of making 108 
miles in eight hours—pretty good time 
for mountain mail service, even in these 
days. The coach was captured by the 
indians in 1877 and later was recaptured 
by General Howard. It suggests the era 
of Buffalo Bill. By the way, its passen- 
gers on that record trip of 108 miles were 
President Garfield and General W. T. 
Sherman; and from a glance at the stage 
it may be inferred that the president 
and the general had a “rattling good 
time of it’’ during those eight hours. 
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Altogether, there 
have been lively 
doings about the post- 
office building in the 
lull that followed the 
adjournment of con- 
gress and the depart- 
ure of the president. 

HERE is an in- 

creasing disposi- 
tion in this country to 
regard as a really ex- 
ceptional honor an 
invitation to christen 
a big ocean-going ves- 
sel, and particularly is 
this the case where the 
new mistress of the 
seas is a war vessel 
destined to prove an 
important addition to 
the United States 
navy. ‘Two important 
recruits for Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces 
on the water have 
recently taken their 
initial plunges into 
Old Ocean—the 
armored cruiser West 
Virginia, at Newport 
News on April 18, and 
her sister ship, the 
Colorado, at Philadelphia one week 
later. It was the intention to launch 
the Colorado first, but delays necessi- 
tated a postponement. In the case of 
each of the vessels the coveted honor 
of breaking the traditional bottle of 
champagne over the bow was accorded 
to the daughter of the governor of the 
state, after which the vessel was named. 
Thus Miss Katherine Vaughn White, 
the daughter of Governor A. B. White, 
acted as sponsor for the West Virginia, 
while Miss Cora May Peabody, the very 
pretty daughter of Hon. James H. Pea- 
body, governor of Colorado, formally 


THE PRESIDENT AND 
TRANCE TO YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





MAJOR PITCHER IN’ GARDNER, AT THE EN- 


Photograph by N. Lazarnick 


bestowed the name of the Rocky moun- 
tain state upon the big armorclad which 
slipped down the ways at Philadelphia. 
These new vessels are of exceptional 
size, each being 502 feet—a tenth of a 
mile—in length. 


WEALTHY folk from all parts of the 

country have lately been establish- 
ing homes in Washington in increasing 
numbers, attracted by the climate and 
other charms of the city of leisure on the 
Potomac and with the advent of this new 
element there has dawned a new era in 
residential conditions at the seat of the 
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CowsBoys CHEERING THE PRESIDENT AS HE ENTERED YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
Photograph by N. Lazarnick 











RANCHERS AND CATTLEMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES ASSEMBLED AT THE ENTRANCE TO YELLOW-- 
STONE PARK TO GREET PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND His Escort. Photograph by N. Lazarnick 
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INDIAN CHIEFS WHO WERE BROUGHT DOWN FROM THE RESERVATION TO SEE THE 
FATHER,” PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AT BISMARCK, NoRTH DAKOTA. 


government. The historic houses which 
have sheltered in succession the distin- 
guished men of several generations are 
being overshadowed, in a spectacular 
sense, by the superb new palaces of 


the multi-millionaires. The climax of 
achievement in the provision of splen- 
did social palaces has apparently been 
reached by the famous new million-dol- 
lar home of Thomas F. Walsh-—-unques- 
tionably the most wonderful habitation 
in Washington and one of the most 
luxurious places of abode on the conti- 
nent. 

The «sew Walsh home has a frontage 
of eighty-five feet on Massachusetts 
avenue—the coming preeminent fashion- 
able thoroughfare of Washington—and 
a depth of practically one hundred feet 
on aside street. The residence is four 
stories and a basement, and is thoroughly 
fireproof, all the structural work being of 
steel and stone. The main entrance 
opens into a hall twenty feet wide and 


“GREAT 
Photograph by N. Lazarnick 


sixty-two feet in length. ‘To the left of 
the main entrance are the drawing-room 
and library which, when thrown together, 
form a salon almost one hundred feet in 
Jength, and which is rendered even more 
spacious by the fact that it opens upon a 
conservatory. 

The dining-room, where henceforth 
the Colorado ‘‘mining king’’ will enter- 
tain at those dinners which won him the 
universal favor of royalty at the Paris 
Exposition and. secured him the King 
of Belgium as a business partner, is forty- 
seven by twenty-four feet in size. Inthe 
basement, in addition to spacious domes- 
tic apartments, are refrigerator-rooms, 
wine-rooms, an elegantly equipped bill- 
iard-room and a complete office suite. 
Here also is the motor-room for the ele- 
vator machinery, but all the boilers and 
heating apparatus for the mansion oc- 
cupy separate buildings. On the fourth 
floor is a ball-rocm practically one hun- 
dred feet in length, and adjoining are 
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ARMY HORSEMANSHIP—TAKING THE HEDGE FouUR ABREAST. 


retiring-rooms and a serving-room which 
is connected with the basement by means 
of dumb waiters. ‘There are sixty rooms 


in the house and everyone is connected 
by a private telephone system. 


IR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG, 
the new Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton, is much like President Roosevelt in 
many respects. Although but forty years 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


of age he is the father of seven children, 
three of whom have accompanied him to 
this country. The envoy’s wife died 
about two years ago, since which time 
the diplomat’s household has been pre- 
sided over by his mother. Like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, also, Sir Liang Cheng 
enjoys seeing the youngsters romping 
about, and even when he is busy their 
activities never disturb him, so that the 

Chinese legation is likely to be 








THE PYRAMID 


a very lively place henceforth. 
The’ new-comer from the far 
East, who has been heralded as 
the ‘‘Dandy of the Orient,”’ wili 
be generally known in Washing- 
ton as: the ‘‘Giant of the Diplo- 
matic Corps.’’ He is full six . 
feet in height and weighs over 
two hundred pounds. No per 
son better qualified to serve as 
successor to the popular Wu 
Ting Fang could possibly have 
been chosen. He has been edu- 
cated in the United States and 
England; speaks our language as 
fluently as a native of Uncle 
Sam’s domain, and is broad- 
minded and progressive to an 
almost unheard-of degree for one 
of his race. Sir Liang Cheng is 
thoroughly in touch and sym- 
pathy with American ideals. 
Only twenty years ago, when he 
was a student at Phillips Acad- 
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JUMPING SIDE By SIDE 


emy at Andover, Massachusetts, he was 
especially enthusiastic on the subject 
of baseball and it was he who intro- 
duced the baseball nine of the school to 
the mysteries of the curved ball. 

The new representative of the Celestial 
Empire has been very busy since he 
arrived in Washington. First he found 
it necessary formally to deny that he is 
engaged to be married to Nellie Yu, the 
daughter of the Chinese minister 
at Paris, and whose maternal 
grand-father was an American. 
Then he was confronted by the 
disinclination of some of the 
metmnbers of the diplomatic corps 
to acknowledge his right to the 
title Sir, to which he deems him- 
self entitled as a result of the be- 
stowal of the honor by the late 
Queen Victoria upon the occasion 
of her jubilee; and, finally, the 
new minister has been busy pre- 
paring to take possession of the 
magnificent new legation home— 
a building of forty-two rooms— 
which has just been completed 
for the imperial Chinese govern- 
iment at a site on the heights 
overlooking the city of Washing- 
ton. Still another task has been 
found in the selection of tutors to 
give instruction in English to the 
three children who accompany 
him. Two of the trio are boys, 
while the third, a girl of sixteen 


years of age, is already a center of at- 
traction in Washington. 


HE most remarkable exhibition of 


military horsemanship the world has 
ever witnessed—not even excepting the 
marvelous performances of the German 
and Italian cavalrymen—was given pub- 
licly the last week in April at the big 
military show in Madison Square Gar- 


THE NEW ARMY HorsE THAT EATS GASOLINE AND HAs 


TO BE CURRIED BY A MACHINIST. 
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PICKETS 


den, New York. The riders formed a 
composite troop of the Second United 
States Cavalry, and they practiced for 
weeks prior to their public appearance at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, the famous military 
post across the Potomac river from the 
city of Washington. ‘The performances 





JosEPH SWAGAR SHERLEY OF KENTUCKY 
Mr. Sherley has just been elected to Congress from 


Louisville, his native city. Only 32 years old, 
a lawyer and a tireless worker, Mr. Sherley is 
expected to make a great career in politics. 


of these picked riders embraced ‘‘mon- 
key riding,’’ every phase of bareback 
work, pyramid building by cavalrymen 
standing on horseback, and all the 
other feats in which the United States 
cavalrymen excel, but which have never 
heretofore been mastered so perfectly 





ROBERT F. BROUSSARD OF LOUISIANA, 


Who has left congress, where he did effective work 
for his state, and who is now urged by the pro- 
gressive younger element of Louisiana’s democ- 
racy for the office of governor, for which post 
his character and attainments eminently qualify 
him. Heis one of the coming men of the South. 
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as. by the members of this crack troop. 

The public which witnessed the dare- 
devil feats of these most fearless of liv- 
ing riders, marveled at the achievements 
these twentieth-century centaurs; but 
even deeper was the admiration won 
from Major General R. Baden-Powell, 
the famous British cavalry commander, 
who visited Fort Meyer to witness this 





| 
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WASHINGTON 3°7 
experiments to determine the efficiency 
of novelties introduced into the Ameri- 
can army. Just at present the most in- 
teresting investigation in progress is 
that designed tc determine the useful- 
ness of automobiles in warfare. The 
government has purchased for use at 
Fort Meyer all sorts of horseless vehicles, 
from motor bicycles designed to carry 








Tuomas F. WAtsH’s NEw S1xtTy-Room, MILLION-DOLLAR MANSION IN WASHINGTON 


renowned troop’s performances. The 
experienced and critical visitor from 
England was lost in admiration of the 
firm seat and agility of the American 
troopers and the great control which the 
men exercised over their mounts. 

Fort Myer, where this ‘‘champion cav- 
alry troop” has been brought to its 
present state of perfection, is one of the 
most interesting posts in the world from 
the fact that here are carried on the 


a single infantryman, to ponderous tour- 
ing cars intended to transport the appar- 
atus of the signal corps and ambulances 
for the use of the hospital corps. Even 
automobile batteries, consisting of rapid- 
fire guns mounted on self-propelling 
carriages, are being given atrial. Such 
of the ‘‘war autos’’ as are reported upon 
favorably by the investigating commit- 
tees of officers at Fort Myer will, in all 
likelihood, be adopted for general use. 
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SHIP COLORADO 


T is estimated that the population of 

the United States will be 90,000,000 in 
1901, and 110,000,000 in 1920, if the 
present rate of increase is maintained. 
The whole continent will soon be neces- 
sary to accommodate the natural increase 
of our own population and the gains 
from immigration, and it may as well 
be confessed that the Monroe Doctrine 
means more than a notice to European 
nations to ‘‘keep off the grass,’’ in the 
calculations of those American states- 
men who are taking a horoscope of future 
centuries. ‘‘South America is our pre- 
serve for future development, and the 
sooner we turn our eyes that way for 





Miss CorA May PEABODY, WHO CHRISTENED THE BATTLE- 


closer trade relations the 
better it will be for us all 
around.’’ This was the re- 
mark of a prominent member 
of congress, who studies out 
the meaning of public ques- 
tions from a practical busi- 
ness standpoint, rather than 
through academic spectacles. 

There certainly are signs 
that the permanent census 
bureau will not only prove 
very convenient for the nose- 
counting of 1901, but also 
that it is an essential part of 
our industrial and commer- 
cial development. The 
recent appointment of S. N. 
D. North to the head of the 
bureau provides the best 
available successor to Di- 
rector Merriam. Mr. 
North’s experience in this 
line of work is large, and he 
has a way of presenting facts 
and figures that gets the 
tangible results required for 
business purposes. He was 
in charge of the department 
of manufactures in the cen- 
sus of 1900, but his first offi- 
cial work of this kind dates 
back many years before that. 

HE last few days that Uncle Joe Can- 

non was in Washington he spent in 
looking for the clothes-line upon which 
Dolly Madison’s servants hung out the 
White House washing years ago. He 
made the clothes-line the text of a sar- 
castic reply to the attacks of Representa- 
tive Gaines upon the administration, for 
selling at public auction the sideboard 
presented to Mrs. R. B. Hayes while the 
Hayeses were in the White House. I 
shall never forget the mock-heroic atti- 
tude of Uncle Joe as he waved his long 
arms aloft and below, in imitation of 
Mr. Gaines, as he cried: 
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DAUGHTER OF THE NEW MINISTER FROM 
CHINA 
Photograph Copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst 


‘‘Where, where is that clothes-line 
today? Why have we so far forgot,’’ 
etc., on up to a fitting climax. 

Any speech that will take Mr. Can- 
non’s hands out of his pockets is con- 
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sidered a great oratorical effort, and it is 
now stated that his trousers are being 
rigged with a double battery of pockets, 
so that he can appear easy and natural in 
the speaker’s chair at the next session. 


N my travels about the country, I find 

that congressmen are important factors 
in the building of American cities. In 
Akron, Ohio, there is General Dick, 
a native of the ci_y and an Akron enthu- 


SrrR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG, THE NEW MIN- 
ISTER FROM CHINA 


Photograph Copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedins. 
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THE SONS OF THE NEW MINISTER FROM CHINA 


Lhotograph Copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst 


siast second to none. General Dick is 
one of those quiet, serene, cool-headed, 
enthusiastic men whom it is always re- 
freshing to meet. Akron comes first in 
his civic affections, and yet never to the 
detriment of any other Ohio city. Nor 
does he feel called to serve his own 
city or state at the expense of the nation 
-—he is a full-sized American in the best 
use of that word. ‘The National is in- 
deed gratified to have from his trenchant 
pen a contribution to our Progressive 
American Cities series, with a subject so 
popular and interesting as Akron. Some- 
times it makes me feel as if I would like 
to live all over the United States, after 
reading the good words that can be, and 
are, said for each of the scores of cities 
whose stories of progress and aspiration 
have been told in this magazine during 
the last half dozen years. 


HERE was something cool, 

restful and serene in the 
atmosphere the morning I sat 
in Senator Frye’s room at the 
national capitol. The midsum- 
mer heat had just begun to 
indicate itself in the weather 
recorders at the entrance of the 
marble room. The air of 
quietude contrasted sharply 
with the busy scenes which 
this room witnesses during a 
senate session. ‘The straggling 
groups of tourists peeped in, 
after they had taken a sweep- 
ing glance at the senate cham- 
ber and sat in the vice-presi- 
dential chair. To me, this 
vice-president’s room, just 
across the inside corridor from 
the senate chamber, is one of 
the most interesting in the capi- 
tol. In one corner is a bust of 
Lafayette S. Foster of Connec- 
ticut, who was _ president pro 
Zempore of the senate during the 
Johnson impeachment trial, 
and who would have succeeded 
to the presidency had Johnson not es- 
caped, by the narrow margin that he did, 
impeachment and the loss of his high 
station. Alas, such is fame in public 
life—how many today remember Senator 
Foster? These events took place-before 
the law regulating the presidential Stic- 
cession was changed, so that: thé line 
now runs down through the Cabinet, 
following the vice-president regilaby 
elected by the people. 

The $200 silver ink-well on the table 
is a work cf art, symbolic of a reunited 
North and South, a silver eagle sur- 
mounting the whole, breathing defiance. 
This is altogether the most handsomely 
furnished room in the capitol. The 
portrait of Washington in this room, 
painted by Peale in 1825—(Peale had 
known Washington and painted this por- 
trait from memory mainly)—was exhib- 
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ited in Europe in 1833 and then pur- 
chased by a member of the staff of 
General Wilson Peale, a son of the fam- 
ous artist. It was in this room that Vice- 
President Henry Wilson died during 
Grant’s administration. The mirror 
over the clock was the occasion of a 
three-days debate in the senate, because 
some members thought Vice President 
John Adams had been grossly extrava- 
gant in paying $40 for the mirror 
‘‘to gratify his personal vanity.’’ The 
mirror surinounts a $1,000 clock, whose 
beautiful chimes sound the quarter hours, 
and which displays also the signs of the 
zodiac. This clock has not once been 
stopped in the whole half century that it 
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has ticked away, while vice presidents 
came and went. Directly opposite is 
another mirror, costing $500, in which 
the $40 extravagance of John Adams 
is continuously reflected. Surmounting 
the portrait of Washington isa flag made 
of the first silk woven on American soil 
—during the early days of the mulberry 
craze—-and presented to the government 
by ladies of Philadelphia. 

It is here that Senator Frye comes for 
a few moments of relaxation when the 
senate has adjourned—takes up a book 
and a black cigar for a breathing spell, 
and, we may suspect, spends a few mo- 
nents in reverie concerning the good 
fishing streams away up in Maine. 











Mrs. CHARLES JOHNSTON, DAUGHTER OF SENATOR NEWLANDS AND ONE OF THE BRIDES OF THE 
EASTER SEASON, ON HER FAvoriteE Hunter, “ DEviL-MAy-CARE.” 


Lbhotograph by the Illustrated “Press Associalion 
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JusTIcE AND Mrs. W. R. Day AND THEIR Four STALWART Sons 


The appointment of Judge Day to the Supreme court adds to the group cf young men of Washington official 
life the four fine sons of the Day family — William L., Rufus, Luther and Stephen. 
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HERE is at least one girl in America 

for whom the superstition ‘‘thrice a 
bridesmaid, never a bride,’’ apparently 
has no terrors. 
lady is Miss Isabelle May, the handsome 
Washington heiress, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry May, social leaders at the 
national capital. Last autumn Miss 
May acted as bridesmaid at the fashion- 
able Martin-Oelrichs wedding and twice 
during the month of April of this year 
has she acted in asimilar capacity. She 
was an attractive figure at the wedding 
of Miss Cathleen Neilson and Reginald 
Vanderbilt at Newport and later in the 
month she was one of the attendants of 
Miss Alice Thaw, the Washington-Pitts- 
burg heiress, upon the occasion of her 
marriage to the Earl of Yarmouth. Miss 
May is a stately brunette who is exceed- 
ingly popular in Washington. She is 


known at the seat of governinent as the 
especial chum of the vivacious Countess 
Cassini, adopted daughter of the Russian 


ambassador. 

UPID has been making a double 

requisition upon the family of Hon. 
Francis G. Newlands, the new senator 
from Nevada. The prettiest romance of 
the season at the capital was disclosed 
when Miss Edith Newlands and Mr. 
Charles Johnston, the senator’s private 
secretary, were married, and, on the same 
oceasion, the engagement of Miss Janet 
Newdands and Mr. Johnston, a brother 
of the groom, was announced. The New- 
lands girls will inherit large fortunes. 
Moreover, they are fine examples of the 
best type of American womanhood. The 
wedding took place at Woodley, the sub- 
urban home of Senator Newlands and the 
most historic of all the famous old coun- 
try seats which surround Washington. 
This old mansion, now on the very out- 
skirts of the growing city has served in 
its day as the country home of four presi- 
dents of the United States; the auto- 
graph of the author of the Star Spangled 


The courageous young. 
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Banner is cut upon one of its windows; 
and it is said that George Washington 
sat upon the rear portico of this old 
manor house and planned to have the 
Capitol built in that vicinity, but finally 
reconsidered and chose the present site. 
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Our Island In the Tropics 


By JOHN HICKS, LL. D. 


O the resident of the northern states, 

a visit to the tropics is a matter of 
great interest, and if it is the first time 
he has been in the region of perpetual 
summer, nothing can exceed the novelty 
of what he sees. No point in tropical 
America now accessible to the traveler 
offers so much to charm and entertain 
the visitor as the island of Porto Rice. 
Starting from New York, a ride of six 
days on an American steamer brings him 
to the quaint old town of San Juan, the 
capital and chief city of the island. Like 
Havana, it has its Moro Castle, a strong 
fortification on a hill directly at the en- 
trance to the harbor, where a seniaphore 
gives warning of the approach of steam- 
ers, and a light-house notifies the navi- 
gator to look out for land. There isa 
splendid harbor, nearly land-locked, in 
the bay south of the Moro, where several 
hundred ships can lie at anchor in water 
thirty fathoms deep. 


Landing from the steamer, which goes 
directly to its wharf, the traveler finds 
himself in a new country and among a 
strange people. Although Spanish is 
the prevailing type, and ‘‘the soft, bas- 
tard Latin,’’ as Lord Byron called it, is 
the language used, yet it takes only a 
short sojourn here to convince one that 
the island is sw¢ generis—there is nothing 
just like it anywhere else in the world. 
It is not like Vera Cruz or Panama; it 
is something like Havana, yet entirely 
different, and it is not the same as Val- 
paraiso, or Callao, or Colon, yet it has 
some points of similarity; nor is it like 
Cadiz or Gibralter, though there are fea- 
tures here that remind one of both. . 

There are many two-seated carriages 
to rent, drawn by little half-starved 
horses, and if you choose you can hire 
one of them to take you to your hotel. 
First, we are surprised and delighted to 
find that the streets are cleaner than they 
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are in New York or Chicago. Situated 
on the side of a range of hills, the three 
principal streets, Tetuan, Festileza and 
San Francisco, running parallel to each 
other, are in line with the water-front 
and each.one is twenty or thirty feet 
lower than the one above it in the order 
named. Then each street is covered 
with Belgian blocks, making a smooth 
pavement which is swept three or four 
times a day by prisoners from the jail 
under a guard of the insular police armed 
with revolvers. The principal cross 
streets, running down-hill at right angles, 
are also paved in the same manner, ex- 
cept a few that are covered with blocks 
of native stone. Added to the regular 
sweepings are frequent showers, which 
wash off the pavements two or three 
times a day; and you can believe me 
when I say that I have never seen a city, 
north or south, that presents such a 
wholesome appearance in its streets as the 
little out-of-the-way town of San Juan. 
The fare from New York is too high— 


$50 for the cheapest staterooms -— and 
there are not sufficient hotel accommo- 
dations on the island. Were these two 
conditions changed, many thousands of 
American tourists would come here every 


‘winter. The traveler is told of three 


hotels on his arrival here. One is kept 
on the American plan, but the rooms 
are dingy and ill-furnished and the table 
is mediocre. The other two are kept by 
natives on the Spanish plan. One is in 
the center of a beautiful garden over- 
looking the sea, and the other is in the 
business district with the rooms opening 
on an interior court. The table has 
sufficient variety, but it is difficult for 
the ordinary American to adapt himself 
tothe native cooking. Although the 
island teems with tropical fruits, vege- 
tables, fish and flowers, almost the only 
native productions offered to the visitor 
are the orange and the banana. Beds 
consist simply of a set of springs covered 
with a blanket and a single sheet for 
covering, but each is provided with net- 
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ting, which is let down every night to 
keep away the mosquitoes. The tem- 
perature in the daytime runs about eighty 
degrees in the winter and spring, and 
from eighty-five to ninety degrees in the 
summer. In the sun it is broiling hot 
at any time, but in the shade it is quite 
comfortable, even in summer. Situated 
in the region of the trade winds, Porto 
Rico has a fresh sea-breeze day and 
night the year around. For the visitor 
who avoids violent exertion and keeps 
out of the direct rays of the sun, its 
climatic conditions make it a veritable 
paradise. 

To the student of human nature, or 
one interested in sociology, the island 
presents many problems worthy of atten- 
tion. Your Spaniard of today is the 
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lineal descendant of the 
Romans whose legions, in a 
past age, conquered the 
known world. He inherited 
much of the old Roman 
nature and is the. residuary 
legatee of the qualities that 
distinguished the old Latins, 
for he is brave, patriotic, hos- 
pitable, courteous, eloquent 
and polite; yet he is often 
bloodthirsty, cruel, emo- 
tional, vain, fickle and vola- 
tile. He is a degenerate, 
physically and intellectually ; 
a Roman in every sense, but 
a Roman in his old age, like 
a man past his eightieth year. 

In America, and especially 
in Porto Rico, the old Span- 
ish element is mixed with 
new blood, but the blood of 
inferior races. Here the 
Carib, who originally in- 
habited these islands, has 
been completely absorbed by 
the Spanish and negroes, and 
the type in Porto Rico is a 
mixture of all three. He is 
a trifle below the medium 
size, has dark hair and eyes, swarthy 
complexion, fine manners, speaks Span- 
ish, but learns English readily; and, 
when given a chance, he soon demon- 
strates his intellectual strength in com- 
parison even with Americans. 

These people have been kept down for 
400 years by Spanish tyranny. Now, 
under the genial influence of liberty and 
encouraging trade relations with’ jthe 
United States, they have started ‘on a 
career of endless development. Ameri- 
can money is building factories and giv- 
ing employment to men ana women all 
over the island; and, better than, that, 
the American school-ma’am is here® by 
the hundreds; the Y. M. C. A. and. the 
W. C. T. U. have arrived; American 
churches have opened up all over the 
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islana and new life is infused into veins 
where hitherto the purple fluid has been 
almost stagnant. The outcome must be 
beneficial to these people, for they are 
naturally clever and receptive. ‘Teachers 
say that the children learn English with 
surprising rapidity, and the young men 
pick up a trade or knowledge of tools or 
machinery more rapidly than Americans. 
There are two great forts defending the 
city, the Moro and San Christobal. Both 
are on high promontories rising up from 
the sea and both are protected by solid 
masses of stone wall. Spain became 
alarmed for her West Indian possessions 
in 1895, and fitted out both forts with 
new breech-loading six-inch guns of im- 
‘ proved make, capable of throwing a pro- 
jectile weighing 110 pounds a distance 
of three miles. These guns are all in 
good condition today, but alas for 
changed conditions! Spain kept in 
each fort from 5,000 to 6,000 troops to 
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defend the island, while today there is in 
each a single company of United States 
artillery, numbering eighty-five men, no 
more! 

Governor William H. Hunt is at the 
head of the insular government, and the 
laws are made by an executive council of 
eleven members and a house of delegates 
numbering thirty-five. Public order is 
secured by a constabulary or police force 
numbering in all 600 men, against a 
force of 3,000 soldiers maintained by 
the Spanish. The police are uniformed 
in khaki with soft brown hats, and make 
a very dressy appearance. There is a 
governinent telegraph line extending all 
over the island, and you can send a mes- 
sage anywhere on its wires for twenty 
cents. It is now self-sustaining and it is 
expected to yield a profit in a few years. 

I wish I had time to tell you about 
some other interesting things, but I have 
filled my allotted space. 
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ONCE | PASS’D THROUGH A POPULOUS CITY 


(From “ Leaves of Grass.’ ) 


By WALT WHITMAN 


CO” CE TI pass'd through a populous city imprinting my brain for future use with 


its shows, architecture; customs, traditions, 


Yet now of all that city I remember only a woman | casually met there who detain’d 


me for love of me, 


Day by day and night by night we were together —all else has long been forgotten 


by me, 


1 remember I say only that woman who passionately clung to me, 


Again we wander, we love, we separate again, 


Again she holds me by the hand, I must not go. 


I see her close beside me with silent lips sad and tremulous. 





Personal Recollections of General 
Grant’s Life in the Field 


By AN OFFICER OF HIS STAFF 


THINK that I know as much about 

the real character of the great soldier 
as any man living today, for I saw him 
under many different circumstances, and 
at the closest personal range — in the 
privacy of his own camp life, when ‘‘off 
duty,’’ as well as in the storm of battle, 
or in conference with his most trusted 
lieutenants. I have again and again 
gone into the general’s quarters at the 
dead of night to deliver a message and 
found him smoking and thinking about 
his own vast plans of military operations. 

In camp life General Grant was very 
unassuming and democratic. He was 
easily approachable and always pleasant 
and gentlemanly. The most natural 
and friendly manners prevailed about 


the headquarters and everybody was 
allowed the fullest liberty consistent with 
duty. sut all members of the general’s 
army household had something to do. 
There were no sinecures about the camp. 

In the presence of strangers Grant was 
a trifle diffident, lacking a certain self- 
assurance which gives the quality of ease 
and dash to the bearing of some great 
soldiers. He was never undignified in 
deportment, but his thorough modesty 
and unselfishness made him appear less 
consciously at ease before the public than 
some other officers who perhaps never 
commanded a division of men in battle. 

As a soldier Grant did not like dis- 
play. He dressed very plainly, and his 
staff followed their chieftain’s example 
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in this respect. It was well known at 
headquarters that some brigade com- 
manders had more baggage than General 
Grant. 

While not apparently concerned about 
the observance of the forms of military 
courtesy toward himself, no officer was 
more certain to recognize the salutation 
of the humblest soldier. He was a very 
keen observer and always saw what was 
intended for his eyes in the way of army 
usages. 

In the person of his adjutant, General 
John A. Rawlins, the leader of the armies 
of the Union found a true friend, and 
a valuable officer. General Rawlins was 
a keen, sagacious man, quick to see some 
dangers that were concealed from the 
less suspicious eyes of his chief. But in 
all matters relating to the management 
of the army, General Grant was his own 
counsellor. He would not be controlled 
by any one in directing a military move- 
ment. Neither the president, the secre- 
retary of war, congress nor public senti- 
ment could ever dictate to this wonder- 
ful leader a policy contrary to his own 
judgment. There were no councils of 
war held at General Grant’s headquar- 
ters. The commander always heard 
with respect and just appreciation what 
his subordinates had to suggest, but his 
own supreme military genius decided 
every question at last. In this character 
of self-sufficiency, when required to act 
in a great emergency, he was certainly a 
unique man. 

He knew the value of his associates in 
the army, and recognized a soldier’s 
merits with the most generous readiness; 
but General Grant, though a model of 
modesty and gentleness, seemed to dis- 
cern his own supreme fitness for com- 
mand. 

It was a saying about headquarters 
that the general had never been known 
to exhibit any angry feeling except on 
one occasion, when a soldier was dis- 
covered robbing a lady’s wardrobe. He 
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was one of the most imperturbable men 
I ever saw. Passion seemed to have no 
place in his life. He could pass through 
trials touching the deepest emotions in 
human nature, see the ‘‘dice of war’’ 
thrown for the greatest stakes of the bat- 
tle-field, and yet betray to his most inti- 
mate associates no sign of excitement. 
Yet with his great strength of will, the 
man was sensitive and gentle, incapable 
of acruel thought. ‘Those who thought 
that General Grant was unmindful of 
the welfare of his men or regardless of 
the value of human life, knew nothing 
of the real nature of the man. 

In his habits I never saw one sign of 
dissipation, and if Grant ever tasted 
liquor of any kind during the war, it was 
not in my presence, and I had the best 
position possible for observing his habits. 

The general could doa great deal of 
work and not seem to grow tired. He 
wrote a uniform and neat copy, seldom 
erasing or interlining a word. His liter- 
ary style was clear and simple. He could 
write the most important order and at 
the same time carry on a conversation 
with two or three officers about other 
matters. His memory was excellent. I 
have seen him talk to Commodore Por- 
ter and General Rufus Ingalls, chief of 
commissary, about the Mexican war, 
while writing orders for dispatches. He 
never discussed pending military affairs. 
I never saw the general dictate a letter 
or dispatch. Nearly all the orders that 
were issued came into our hands just as 
he had written them. 

It was a rare thing to find General 
Grant asleep, even late at night. I sup- 
pose no man ever needed less sleep than 
he seemed to require, when directing the 
operations of the war. I went into his 
quarters at all hours, and can hardly re- 
member seeing him asleep one time, 
from Vicksburg to Appomattox. 

He smoked alinost incessantly. After 
it became known that he liked good 
cigars, every mail and express brought 
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the finest brands to headquarters. Boxes 
of choice cigars were sent by hundreds 
of admirers, from all parts of the country. 
The general often passed around a box 
of cigars and had everybody take a hand- 
ful before he stopped. We usually took 
one at first, but the general would say: 
‘Take more, take more,’’ until the box 
was empty. 

It was well known that General Grant 
was an admirer of good horse-flesh. He 
was an excellent rider, and in the saddle 
appeared at his best. He had three 
horses most of the time. One, a black 
pony, captured on the Jefferson Davis 
plantation in Mississippi, and branded 
“7. D.,”? was the animal most used in 
the army of Tennessee. ‘The cities of 
Cincinnati and Louisville each presented 
him with a fine horse. The man who 
rode with the general had to use his 
spurs. He generally kept his horse at a 


rapid gait when riding a short distance. 
While riding along the streets of New 
Orleans in 1863, his horse slipped and 


fell, severely stunning and bruising the 
general. It was several days, after he re- 
turned to camp, before the commander 
attempted to mount a horse, and then 
aides carried him to the saddle. Once 
seated, however, all lameness was forgot- 
ten, and, touching the horse with his 
spur, he galloped off at a reckless speed, 
as though no accident had ever occurred. 

In Grant’s estimate of the abilities of 
the generals of the armies, I think it safe 
to say that Sherman stood first. For 
John A. Logan he perhaps entertained 
the warmest personal feelings. His 
friendship tor this brilliant soldier was 
very pronounced. General Thomas he 
considered a safe man, and an indomi- 
table fighter. Sheridan was one of his 
especial favorites. He considered this 
dashing soldier almast invincible. There 
were many generals under Grant whom 
he regarded as soldiers of great ability. 
I have heard him speak in very high 
praise of several who are hardly ever 
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mentioned now. He never sought to 
deprive any man of his merited honor, 
and was apparently without military 
jealousy. A more magnanimous man 
never lived. 

General Grant’s courage was supreme. 
No man could face danger with greater 
composure. He did not seem to know 
the meaning of peril when duty called 
him to risk his life. At one time I saw 
the general escape death by a very slight 
margin. We were breaking camp at 
Spottsylvania Court House, and under 
the fire of a Confederate battery. Ali of 
the headquarters equippage had been 
removed except a camp stool, and on 
this the general was sitting, while the 
shells of the enemy’s guns shrieked over 
our heads. A shell passed just over the 
general, not missing him, apparently, 
more than a few inches, and struck the 
ground about thirty feet away. Without 
showing the slightest nervousness, he 
called to me to ‘‘Get the shell,’’ saying: 
‘‘Let’s see what kind of ammunition 
that battery is using.’’ I went and 
picked up the shell, which was a six- 
pound spherical case, and the general 
examined it as coolly as if there was not 
an enemy’s gun within a hundred miles 
of him. 

I did not go out to see the surrender 
of General Lee. I remember well the 
event of General Grant’s return after the 
surrender. I think there were not more 
than three persons present when the 
general came in and took a seat at a 
table to write. He looked up with some 
expression of animation, and remarked: 

‘More of Grant’s luck!”’ 

This was an allusion to the newspaper 
critics who had been in the habit of call- 
ing his success luck. 

This little comment on the surrender 
of Lee was the only word of exultation 
I ever heard from the victorious soldier. 
It was a very slight expression of tri- 
umph to follow such a_ stupendous 
achievement—but wholly characteristic. 








By EVA HAMPTON PRATHER 


Author of “In the Lonesome, Silent South” 


I 
THE WAYFARERS 


The grass was green under foot, the sky rounded upward from the hills—a 

blue, unclouded dome; the river sang in its bed. Then, as now, the Kings- 

ton road ran along the banks of the Etowah, shut in by cliffs, rainbow-tinted 
where the rains had washed their rich ores bare, or bordered by bottoms, green- 
golden, under their harvest of corn. Here and there a clear creek leapt from 
the hills, crossed the road at a bound, and rushed laughing down to the river’s 
embrace; and farther on a stiller stream slipped slowly, with. sibilant sound, 
beneath the black sumacs and sighed to lose itself in the larger life. Each 
onward mile added depth and darkness to the river rolling down to Rome its 
rich and sullen tide. In the liriodendrons on its banks, the scarlet hoods of 
woodpeckers could be seen flashing from bough to bough; whole villages of blue 
jays inhabited the oaks about the occasional farm-houses or lined up on the rail 
fences to watch chance travelers go by; and there was in the crisp, delicious air 
the subtle impetus of a new country but lately opened for settlement. 

You know this old Kingston road over which none now may go without 
hearing the tramp of De Soto’s horses, the clank of armor, the sonorous voices 
of the explorers who first found it out in their fruitless search for the mythical 
city of gold? You know how it skirts the dim river going down over bars of 
granite and gneiss, down, down to Chiaha to join the green-glancing, light-flash- 
ing, loveliest stream of the Cherokee Country? In three hundred years, it has 
scarce changed as much as most roads change in fifty; and as it looks now it 
looked then, when, into this charming Vale of Chiaha, so old and yet so new, 
two travelers entered by the Kingston road, on this July afternoon, in the year 
1848, and made for the largest wooden warehouse on the Oostenaula side. 

In front of this warehouse they paused, looked at a man with a pipe in his 
mouth standing in the open door, held a whispered consultation, and separated, 
the woman keeping in the middle of the road, while her companion walked for- 
ward and handed a folded paper to the smoker in the doorway. 

The man took it, set a pair of large, round, horn glasses on his great red 
nose, looked sternly through them at the traveler and then beyond him at the 


|. was midsummer in the Cherokee Country, in the year of our Lord 1848. 
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woman in the road, and slowly brought his glance downward to the folded 
oblong of blue letter-cap which he held in his hand. On the back it was 
endorsed in pencil, ‘‘A. Webster, Conductor G RR.’’ Again he looked sternly 
at the traveler, and with pompous deliberation unfolded the sheet. It read: 


My servants, Lewis, of copper compiexion, and Ann, of brown complexion, go 
hence by the different communicating R Road cars to Kingston, Georgia, and thence 
by foot to Chieftains to A. N. Verdrueil, Esquire. When at Rome they will report 
to Messrs. Sloan, Hawkins & Co. for directions to Chieftains. Whilst pursuing 
their journey, I request that the boy and the girl be not interrupted. 


BEL-AiR, Georgia, July 23rd, 1848. GEORGE W. CRAWFORD 


‘*Well,’’ said the warehouse keeper, ‘‘this is but your pass. Have you 
a letter for Messrs. Sloan, Hawkins & Co?”’ 
The traveler reached in the bosom of his shirt and took out a package of letters, 
turned it over three times in his hand, and drew out the letter on top. 
*‘Dis am yone, marsa,’’ he said in the soft, low-country negro voice with 
which Hawkins was evidently familiar, though he made no comment upon it as 
he broke the seal of this second communication and read: 


; BEL-AIR, GEORGIA, July 23rd, 1848. 
Messrs. Sloan, Hawkins & Co. 


Dear Sirs,—This will be handed you by Lewis, my servant of whom I have 
previously given notice to A. N. Verdrueil, Esquire. He is of copper complexion, of 
sturdy build, and should be accompanied by a small, brown woman named Ann. They 
will need direction to the estate of A. N. Verdrueil,to which they can readily go on 
foot if the woman be in usual health. If the woman be not well I would wish her to 
be kept and cared for over night. 

Should Lewis obey orders and reach Chieftains in safety, I will forward my 
bill of sale (on notification of the same) to you; and you will receive from Augustus 
NV: Verdrueil, Esquire, draft on D. Linton & Co., Augusta, Georgia, and forward 
to me. Respectfully, 

GEO. W. CRAWFORD. 


Mr. Hawkins motioned to the woman to come forward. ‘Your name?’”’ 
he said to the man. 

‘‘Lewis Craffud,’’ answered the traveler. ‘An’ dis am Ann.’’ 

Ann courtesied. She seemed the smallest of her race. A little, wizened, 
dark face looked out of a curious hood, formed by the winding of a soft, white 
cotton cloth about her head and neck; large, black eyes shone deep in sunken 
sockets, and her skin had that tint of peculiar gray which stands for pallor in the 

. negro race. 

“‘Sick?’’ said Hawkins, looking at her with curious eyes. 

‘I nebber’s be’n well, marsa,’’ answered she, ‘“‘but I’se gwine tuh git well 
now, please de good Gawd.”’ 

‘“‘Set right down here on this here bench,”’ said the white man with gruff 
appreciation of the situation. ‘‘Sloan!’’ he shouted to someone within. Here’s 
the master o’ Chieftain’s a’gin been acchallie a-buyin’ of a sick nigger!’’ 
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A sullen expression shot over the face of the mulatto at these words, but 
the little negro woman, who had seated herself as bidden on a long bench beside 
the door, raised her eyes complacently to the face of the gray-haired man who 
now came to the front, and repeated: 

‘*I’se a-gwine tuh git well, marsa. Miss Sunie’s a-gwine tuh mek me well, 
please de good Gawd.”’ 

Sloan, Hawkins & Co. gazed at each other in amazement. The absolute 
peace, the transcendent faith of the small, wizen face, the thin, sempstress hands 
folded on the blue, homespun skirt, the pathetic bent shoulders, the white wimple 
hiding head and neck; the whole heart-rending picture of Little Brown Ann 
looked up at them. The commercial good sense of the younger man met the 
kind heart of his older partner as Sloan responded heartily: 

“‘Of course, Hawkins, of course she’s bound to get well. They ain’t 
nobody in the Cherokee Country as good a doctor as Miz Verdrueil, an’ you 
know it yourself, Hawkins! 

“‘Go ’round to the back, boy,’’ he continued, motioning to the mulatto, 
‘fan’ tell some o’ them darkies back there to send her somethin’ to eat. You 
look to it yourself an’ see it’s good.”’ 

Lewis departed with alacrity. 

‘‘When did you set out from Kingston?’’ Sloan went on, looking kindly 
at Ann. 

‘*’Bout fo’, marsa,”’ said she. ‘*We comed mighty slow ’long de ribber 
vank; de buds war a-singin’ all de way, en dey warn’t no raison to walk fas’.’’ 

‘*Right smart little walk!’’ said’ Hawkins, with interest. ‘*Whut kind of 
a fellah is that yallah boy you brought along with you?” 

‘*Well, yo’ see, marsa,’’ replied Ann, slowly, weighing her words, ‘‘it’s 
dissa way wid Lewis. He’s jess lack yo’ hez notice, marsa, ef yo’ hez a glass 
tum’Jer an’ yo’ gine tuh set hit on de table; ef yo’ tu’n hit right side up an’ den 
yo’ strike hit wid yo’ finger, hit rings ez sweet ez uh silber bell. But ef yo’ tu’n 
hit wrong side up, hit ’ell soun’ dull ez uh meat-ax. Hit’s lack dat, marsa, wid 
Lewis. Hit’s all uh owin’, marsa, tuh de way yo sot ’im up, an’ den, marsa, tuh 
de way yo’ strike ’im tuh git de music outen ’im.”’ 

‘And you think?’’ said Sloan, his old eyes twinkling. 

‘‘Marsa ’Gustus,’’ said Ann, ‘‘has a gif’ fuh settin’ niggers right side up.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ said Hawkins. ‘But then he’s Hosay Lavveelay for a driver, 
you see.”’ 

‘‘Me’n Lewis done knowed Hosay Veelay down in Gusty long ’go, 
marsa,”’ said Ann. ‘‘Hosay war born ‘long ’bout Marsa Gustus. Hosay’s paw 
brunged Marsa Gustus’es paw tuh Gusty ober de ocean. I ’members merse’f 
when dey buried Lar Veelay. Hit war a fine time, marsa.’’ 

At this juncture Lewis came around the side of the warehouse, bearing 
in one hand a tin plate well filled with savory viands, and in the other a tin cup 
full of steaming coffee. He was grinning broadly. Behind him walked another 
negro as unlike the ‘‘yallah boy”’ as if he belonged to a different race. His rich, 
black, shining skin, his full lips, his pearl-white eyeballs, his broad nose, the 
close wool on his magnificent head, his great neck, like a column of ebony, rising 
from his snow-white shirt, his brawny hands, his trousers of white cotton rolled 
up above his knees, his immense black legs and bare feet, his giant frame, made 
a picture full of savage charm and splendor. His imperial stride and the proud 
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poise of his head spoke for the integrity of his blood. Hosé La Violet was the 
Zulu unmixed. 

Little Brown Ann rose trembling from her seat. 

*‘Goo, now, Ann,” said Lewis, ‘‘sot down, gal, an’ eat yo’ fill. Huh’s 
‘Hosay Veelay, now, come to tek us home.’’ 

Hosé came up grandly. 

‘*How do, Ann?”’ he said. ‘Yo’ is er-lookin’ bad. Marsa Gustus axed 
me tuh fin’ yo’ ef yo’ hed comed. Little Miss Sunie, now, wants tuh see yo’ 
a mighty heap. She’s a-gwine on seben, en she’s a mighty lackly lil gal.’ 

Ann sat down, her big eyes full of tears. 

*‘Ann’s a-ben sick ebber sence she wuz borned,’’ said Hosé, by way of 
explanation to the warehouse keeper. ‘‘Marsa Gustus tooked her fum Marsa 
George Craffud tuh do sewin’ fuh mistus onct down in Gusty, en de lil chillun ben 
er-greebin’ tuh hab her back agin. Anna mighty fine dancer when she ben well, 
en a mighty fine singer when she ben sick er well, en de lil chillun ben er-greeb- 
in’ tuh hab her back agin. An’ now dey knowed she’s comin’, dey jess a-dauncin’ 
down tuh de ribber eber sence sun-up dis mornin’ tuh see ef she had comed.”’ 

Ann looked up brightly from her cup. 

‘‘Thankee, marsa, fuh dis huh good cawfee, hit done sot me up pow’ful, 
alruddy,’’ said she. Hit mighty kin’ uh yo’ marsa, tuh git hit fo’ me. En yo’ 
Lewis, yo’ is kin’ tuh fotch hit tuh me. En Hosay Veelay, de sight uh yo’ done 
do my hairt good alruddy.”’ 

Wide as is the intellectual gulf that separates the view-point of the Ethio- 
pian from that of the Caucasian, lofty as.is the barrier that divides the master 
from the slave, each of the four men standing before her saw in his own imper- 
fect way the lovely, pure spirit that shone in the gray-black face of Little Brown 
Ann. And the superior race, as well as the inferior, had given it the grace of 
silence. Sloan looked off down the Coosa, away off to the mist of the purple 
hills beyond, to the floating shadows on the mountains, to the circling birds high 
up in the silvery blue; Hawkins saw the marriage of the waters — gray, sullen 
tide and green-glancing river, and the boats that dotted the navigable stream; 
Hosé La Violet gazed down at his great, black toes in deep meditation; and 
Lewis looked long at Little Brown Ann. 

As to Ann herself, quite humble and unconscious, she sat still and finished 
her meal; and when she had done, rose and stood in the presence of her betters 
until they deigned to give her further thought. 


¢ 


II 
THE MASTER OF CHIEFTAINS 


As they stood so, on the hill that rose behind them, coming leisurely down 
from the upland on which the new town was building, downward toward the 
apex of the angle formed by the confluence of the Etowah and the Oostenaula, 
two gentlemen, wearing the fashionable garb of that day, were to be seen. One 
of them, taller than his companion by a head and broad shoulders, led by the 
bridle a fine brown mare; the other walked at his side, rapidly talking, shrugging 
his shoulders, gesticulating in a manner quite foreign to the English settlers of 
the valley. 

Hawkins was the first to see them. 
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**There, Hosay,’’ said he,’’ is your master, and Long de Champs.”’ 

Hosé grinned broadly and the other negroes turned also, pleased expect- 
ancy on their faces. The gentlemen were now within hearing, but though the 
warehouse men heard, they were not party to the import of the rapid Parisian 
that rained brilliantly from the lips of one of them, nor, for that matter, to the 
richer, slower Provencal that fell occasionally from the tongue of his taller 
companion. 

‘‘No, de Longchamps,”’ the horseman was saying, ‘‘Hosé cannot be pur- 
chased. He does not belong to me.”’ 

‘*Not belong to you!’’ exclaimed the little man. ‘‘Why, is he not the 
overseer on your plantation? He told me himself that he belonged to you. I 
want him to take to Paris with me. I want to make a sensation there.’’ Then, 
catching sight of the group in front of the warehouse and especially of Hawkins’ 
interested face and listening attitude, he gracefully dropped his mother tongue 
and drew him into the conversation by including him in his next remark. 

‘‘Ah, Meestaire Harkin!’’ said he. ‘Vous haf not slightess idée vat sen- 
sation zat Hosé La Violet créat 4 Paris.”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Hawkins,’’ acknowledged the master of Chieftains, lifting his hat 
with the indescribable distinction which marks the Gaul of noble birth, and dis- 
playing as he did so the black curls that grew down in a point over his high, 
white forehead and softened the effect of features cast in heroic mould. The 
blonde Frenchman at his side continued speaking with increasing asperity. 

‘*Meestaire Harkin,’’ said he, ‘‘I haf been tryin’ conveence my fren’ zat 
Hosé La Violet eez nécessaire to my ’appeness. I haf no penchant pour ze 
Zhorzhaire gol’. I go rattourn 4 Paris. I navaire deeg een my live. I know 
not deeg, mais Auguste de Verdrueil he lige to deeg, he moose deeg pour ze 
Zhorzhaire gol’ vich he may navaire git. I loan heem tousan’ dollaire zees min- 
ute to do zat deeg, an’ I ask heem to geeve me zat Hosé La Violet, to tek to 
Paris to show my frien’s, for to créat one leetle sensation. An’ he ruffuse to 
lemme git zat Hosé wiz me!”’ 

‘‘De Longchamps,”’ replied the older man, ‘‘I have told you that Hosé is 
not mine to give nortoloan. If he goes with you to France, it is of his own free 
will. My father offered his father freedom in 1792. His father refused to take 
it. Itis a point of honor with me to regard Hosé asa free man. None of my 
father’s children would receive money for the children of La Violet. When I 
die I shall not will Hosé. Should he choose to stay and serve, that is his own 
affair. It is a point of honor also with Hosé.”’ 

The giant black looked seriously at the tall Frenchman. He did not 
speak, but in his confident and unruffled demeanor there was a solemn grandeur. 

‘‘Meestaire Harkin, deed you evaire?’’ continued the young man. ‘I 
offaire Auguste de Verdrueil plain tousan’ dollaire for hees beeg black negaire, 
an’ he ruffuse to lemme git heem. Meestaire Harkin, deed you evaire!’’ 

Appealed to for the third time, Hawkins took his pipe from his mouth 
and suggested mildly in the up-country English, which, for reasons best known 
to himself, he always affected with possible customers: 

‘*A thousand dollars is a mighty big price fur Hosay Lavveelay. He hain’t 
got no trade that I ever hearn tell on. That money ’d hope you out powerful 
with that shaft I hearn you been gitten Griffin to sink up thar on the Hightower, 
Mr. Verdrueil.”’ 
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‘‘Mr. Hawkins,”’ responded with hauteur the gentleman addressed, “‘if I 
accept a loan from De Longchamps, it will be with good securities on the land 
at Chieftains, which is at present unencumbered. I feel I am due no explana- 
tion touching Hosé La Violet’s worth; yet, since we are gentlemen together, (he 
included Sloan in his slight bow) I may give it and thenceforth feel that we 
understand each other in entirety. 

‘At the beginning of the Revolution in France, my father’s father sent his 
younger son to San Domingo to manage his coffee Jands there. My father was 
in control of one thousand negroes working on those coffee lands. In 1792 
there was a terrible rising of the blacks, incited by the mulattoes, who had 
received their freedom because of their illegitimate birth. Hundreds of the 
French were murdered in their beds; indeed, almost none of the planters 
escaped. My father alone, of all his friends and intimates, arrived safely, four 
weeks thereafter, in an American port, brought thither by three of his negro 
men. Of these three men, La Violet planned the escape and forced La Rose 
and La Tulip at the point of his machete to man the boat which sailed safely into 
the harbor of Charleston. My father offered La Violet his freedom. La Violet 
answered, that in his own country he had been a slave and had always served 
a master; that the black man was the natural servant of the white, and that he 
was no yellow cur of a mulatto dog and would not accept his freedom. Hosé 
La Violet is the son of that honest black. He takes pride in his birth, and as 
much pains to preserve the integrity of his good black skin as you, De Long- 
champs, to keep yours white. And, so help me the good God, Hosé La Violet 
shall go down to his grave as free a man as Auguste De Verdrueil goes down to 
his!’’ 

He warmed as he spoke, the color flashed in his cheeks and dyed his deep 
blue eyes, and a touch of accent crept into his glowing speech. There wasa 
second’s awkward pause which Hawkins was the first to break. 

‘*Cravin’ yo’ pardon, Mr. Verdrueil,’’ he said, ‘‘ther’s a couple o’ darkies 
come up frum Augusty over thar and Hosay Lavveelay with ’em.’’ 

The gentleman turned at once, spoke a few words of greeting to his ser- 
vants, and withdrew with them to the river bank, where, among other craft, 
a simple dug-out was drawn up on the strand. 

‘‘Mr. Long de Champs,” said Hawkins, ‘‘I think I may say to you, in 
strict confidence, that a loan on the Chieftains estate would be exceedingly valu- 
able to you in time. The place was drawn by Mr. Verdrueil in the lottery of 
1832; but he kept his factor, Mr. Holt, in charge until 1845, not caring to live 
here. It was the home of the Cherokee chief, Major Ridge, and is, therefore, 
the finest land in the Cherokee Country. Mr. Verdrueil contracted the gold 
fever in 1837 and has been losing money in the valley of the Hightower ever 
since.”’ 

‘‘Meestaire Harkin,’’ returned the Frenchman, ‘‘I mek you not onder- 
stand, I bleeve. I doan want none deese lan’ een zees vildairness of Zhorzhaire, 
I just want zat neegaire vat I done tole you, zat Hosé La Violet.” 

“‘T take you, Mr. Long de Champs,’’ returned Hawkins with patience, 
‘‘but you will in time git both Chieftains and the nigger, if you will take a loan 
on the estate. Mr. Verdrueil, sir, will bury them both in his Altoona gold mine, 
and it is only a question as to who will dig them out.”’ 

The young Frenchman smiled. ‘‘I nayvaire deeg, Meestaire Harkin,’ 
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said he. But Hawkins knew, by the glint in de Longchamps’ brown eye, that 
the advice he had sown would take root and bear fruit to the undoing of the tall 
horseman by the river, whom both men now turned to gaze upon as he stood in 
the sunlight, back toward them, reading from a sheet of blue letter-cap which 
fluttered in the soft breeze that rose and swept upward from the stream. 


Dear Sir, (went the letter he read) 

I have made the necessary arrangements by which I hope to place Louts 
and Ann on the cars on Thursday evening next; who, without accident, may reach 
Kingston on Friday evening. They will be directed to lodge there over night and set 
out at dawn on foot for Rome, a not unreasonable distance, I am told, to cover by 
Saturday noon. There they will go direct to Messrs, Sloan, Hawkins and Company, 
trom whom they will get directions to Chieftains. Lewis may dodge on the road, but 
I scarcely believe he will even attempt to dodge. 

I have asked Seven Hundred Dollars and I will be content with $700 for him; 
as I do think him to be a valuable servant in any occupation to which he has been 
trained. Some people, white and black and, aye, copper colored, send out deeper roots 
and broader branches in going toa virgin or a fresher soil. TI trust this yellow 
fellow may find a master who will awaken him from his sloth and improvidence. 

As touching the black woman Ann, who ts of scrofulous diathesis, and who 
will not—I am told by Leon Dugas—survive her complaint above five years, I have 
asked Three Hundred Dollars, which ts but a nominal price for so fine a sempstress. 

I trust that it will be entirely to your convenience to receive my bill of sale from 
Messrs. Sloan, Hawkins and Co., and to settle by draft on D. Linton and Co. of 
Augusta. I know and feel that the times are hard and tight. Heaven knows I 
would not make them harder nor tighter. Yr. friend, 

GEO. W. CRAWFORD. 


The gentleman read it twice before speaking. Then he looked up from 
the sheet and considered the young negro before him out of his kindly blue 
and honest eyes. 

‘‘Lewis Crawford,”’ said he, ‘“‘you have done exceedingly well in obeying 
your orders, and rest assured that I shall remember your uprightness on this 
occasion. Hosé La Violet is now in charge of the quarters and of the men who 
work in the field. I have given him permission to take you home in his boat. 
You, Ann, will report to your mistress, so that she may put you in your place at 
the house. Hosé, I leave Ann and Lewisin your charge; if your boat is in readi- 
ness you may go at once. Tell your mistress I shall bring Mr. de Longchamps 
out to stay over Sunday at our place.”’ 

‘‘Ha, my good Auguste!’’ exclaimed de Longchamps, as the master of 
Chieftains rejoined him. ‘‘Meestaire Harkin haf tole me ’ow you haf git ze veeg- 
vain of ze prince of ze Sherokee.”’ 

Struck by the condescension of the tone, the older man flushed slightly 
and looked critically at his companion for the fraction of a second; but in the 
largeness of his unsuspecting soul he could not have measured the subtle imagina- 
iton of de Longchamps, nor reckoned that, even as he spoke,the Parisian fancied 
himself as already the owner of the beautiful demesne over which he himeelf now 
exerrised his peaceful and prosperous rule.. 

‘*It is a hard story,” said he, looking toward the Oostenaula, where Hosé’s 
bark canoe shot off and up-stream, a line of silver marking the dip of the paddle 
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as it rose dripping from the water; ‘‘hard for the red men who inherited from 
their fathers this beautiful and fertile land. Major Ridge was an educated gen- 
tleman. His father came from Massachusetts and Ridge received his own edu- 
cation in that state. The Cherokees over whom he held sway were attractive, 
graceful, sweet-voiced savages, not more savage, neither, than many an English 
settler I have known in this land. My wigwam is solidly built and all of my 
fields were well cultivated when the place came to my hands. Half the negroes 
in my cotton patch came down to me from Ridge, and they are good and steady 
workers in the field. The indian was a hard task-master and reared the best of 
slaves, for he brooked no idleness under him from a race he considered born to 
the hoe.’”’ 

De Longchamps stood silent, looking down and tapping his small, shin- 
ing boot with his cane. As the master of Chieftains spoke, he handed to Mr. 
Sloan the letter which he had just been reading, and when Sloan had glanced 
over it and looked up again, he said: 

‘*Return it to me with the bill of sale and I will settle my indebtedness in 
the desired manner.”’ 

‘“‘De Longchamps,”’ said he to his friend, ‘‘shall you return to Chieftains 
with me?”’ 

‘*‘ Mon Cher Auguste,’’ returned the Frenchman, ‘‘I prayfaire to reste wiz 
ze ladies een ze hotel. We haf plan one leetle affaire on ze stream by ze light of 
ze moon.”’ ; 

‘In that case,’’ said the older man, ‘‘I must lose you for tonight, but 
tomorrow I hope you will remember that we dine at twelve.”’ 

“‘Oh, ze droll veeldairness of Zhorzhaire!’’ exclaimed the young man, 
‘‘vaire ze people dine een ze mornin’ an’ breakfas’ een ze night! Mon Cher, 
Auguste, you do me mos’ gret kindness, an’ I veel coom to ze veegvam ez soon 
ez I mek ze toilette pour ze dejeuner a la fourchette vat you haf.”’ 


Ill 
THE PLANTATION 


In the meanwhile, Hosé, standing in his boat, pushed his paddle hard 
against the bank and sent the canoe well out into the peaceful river; then, 
paddling first on this side and then on that, he began to row against the current. 
Now and again he looked downward at Little Brown Ann dragging her hand in 
the water, or met the eager, restless gaze of the mulatto boy. Occasionally he 
answered a question with slow and pompous dignity, as became the driver of 
the hands on a rich river-farm. After a while he handed his paddle to Lewis 
and folded his great black arms as he watched his pupil with critical eye or 
encouraged him with compliments Anon he took it back to himself for a stiff 
pull where the stream ran swift, and laughed a loud appreciation of the admira- 
tion of his less skilled companions. Presently the river widened east and west 
over a bed of pebbly shingle and on either bank the land lay low, then the current 
curved in a broad and lovely sweep round a quiet knoll, giving an open view up- 
stream for half a mile or more. Across the shingle ran the road from Rome, 
curving outward and away from the river and rising on the hills beyond. 

With a sudden twist of his wrist, the black shot his boat broadside to the 
shingle and planted his paddle in the sand. The canoe scraped along the 
pebbles, rocked a second, and stood still. Hosé leapt out. 
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“And so, each thin, brown finger a prisoner to a chubby fist, Ann climbed the hill.” 
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“‘Dar now,’’ said he, showing his big, white teeth, ‘‘Dar now, niggers, 
whut yo’ tink uh dat?”’ 

‘‘Bress de good Gawd!” exclaimed the brown woman, standing up with 
sparkling eyes. 

In front of them, broad corn-lands filled the bottom and rose on the 
upward sweep of the hills around a green and lovely knoll, on which stood a 
square, colonial mansion painted white. Dark hedges of the Cherokee rose 
bordered the road on either hand, and the gardens were aglow with althea and 
crepe myrtle in all the tints of red. On the posts of tall gateways leading to the 
stables and barns, peacocks were seen sunning their gorgeous trains. Beyond it 
and beyond, step by step, green and blue and violet and gray and misty ame- 
thystine hues melting into masses of cloud, rose the lovely Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, unspeakably fine and fair. 

“En dat a injun wigwum?”’ cried the yellow boy in derision. ‘‘Hosey 
Veelay ain’t yuh shame yo’se’f tuh tell me dat?”’ 

Hosé’s loud guffaw brought to the river-front and the inner gate a perfect 
shower of little dancing blossoms on little twinkling feet, and almost before the 
blue hills had echoed the Zulu’s laugh, a stream of white dresses and trousers 
poured over and around Brown Ann,—a bewildering circle of black eyes and 
blue, blonde curls and brown, and close-clipped heads of tiny boys, all their 
owners talking and laughing and shouting together, from the toddler in his bib 
and tucker to the twelve-year-old damsel with a rose in her hair. 

‘‘Bress de good Gawd,’’ said she. ‘‘Bress de lil chillun! Bress yo’, Miss 
Sunie! Yo’s kin’ not tuh fergit dis po’ nigger Ann!’’ 

‘‘Didn’ I tole yo,” grinned Hosé! ‘I tole yo’ fuh sho, I ’s a-gwine tuh 
fotch her dis berry same day?”’ 

And so, each thin brown finger a prisoner to a chubby fist, Ann climbed 
the hill. 

Above the shrill voices of the children there floated out to her from the 
mansion a low, familiar crooning of an old, Provencal cradle song, scarce trans- 
latable from its passage over-seas, of strange dialects, but accentuated as it has 
ever been by the rock, rock of a wooden cradle and the tap of a slippered foot. 


“Do, do le petit, putsque mama le dit, 
Do, do le petit, puisque mama le dont; 
O, Do, dicque do, fasse do, do, 
O, Do, dicque do, dorma; 
Do, do le petit, puisque mama le dit, 
Do, do le petit, puisque mama le dont!” 


said the singer, and ran down to a soft swing on the final nasal as if it sank into 
a well of melody and slipped down, down out of sound into the land of dreams. 

‘“‘Children, children!’’ a voice from the dimness within chid in an anxious 
aspirate, as the little runners entered the hall. And amidst the hush that fell 
upon the noisy crowd, a woman appeared with hand raised. 

“‘Sh,—sh—sh—!”’ said she. ‘‘Sh—sh, you’ll wake the baby!’’ 

Brown eyes large and soft looked from her gentle face, brown hair thick 
and silken framed it in the smooth, old-fashioned way and formed the round, 
abundant knot. Her gown of white dimity was simple and full and the wrist- 
bands of the large, white sleeves set off the beauty of a hand long and slender 
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and finely formed, the index finger of which kept place in a leather-bound 
volume which she held. 

‘“‘Ann,”’ she said with gentle iiinia tetas ‘*You are very welcome here, 
for we have missed you much. I have just been studying your case in this vol- 
ume which you now see with me, and I trust we may hope to make you well again, 
God willing.”’ 

‘*O, mistis,’’ answered the little negro woman, ‘‘Yo’ isso kin’. Hit do 
me good alruddy tuh see yo’ agin. Fo’ sho, mistis, dis po’ nigger Ann am er- 
gwine tuh git well, please de good Gawd.”’ 

‘‘And here is Lewis, too,’’ continued the lady. ‘‘Se many good faces 
from home, Lewis, are pleasant things to see. We had Harrison from the Gov- 
ernor last year. I trust you may prove as fine a man as he.’’ 

Lewis grinned, as befitted the occasion. But across his face a shadow fell 
and rested, leaving it darker than before. Harrison had been the governor’s 
first experiment in reformation and had borne an evil name. He had killed 
a fellow workman in the cotton patch with his hoe and therefore the governor 
had sold him to the master of Chieftains. Lewis had the same unhappy leaven 
in his blood, the white man’s long memory of wrong. Therefore, he would 
rather have heard an evil report of Harrison’s career at Chieftains. 

‘““Hosé,’’ continued his mistress, ‘‘I wish Ann to have Lucinda’s cabin. 
Lucinda will give her the bath I have ordered, the poultices of herbs and the 
clean linen she must put on. Lewis will go with you to the field quarters and 
you will find a place for him there. I must see you both at prayers.”’ 

30 dismissed, the two negroes followed Hosé La Violet out of the house. 
The quarters at Chieftains were in two sections, those of the house servants being 
quite distinct from the field quarters under Hosé La Violet’s rule. The house 
servants led a more laborious life; but their hours depended upon those kept at 
the mansion, their quarters were not patrolled. Hosé’s quarters, on the contrary, 
were under the strictest surveillance; the patrol rode around them at nine o’clock, 
and woe to the worker found out of his pallet and cabin. 

Ann disposed of, Hosé and Lewis were crossing the wide, unencumbered 
yard, when, through the stable gate, there came a squat mulatto man in the dress 
of a carriage driver, his buff trousers and high boots, his green coat and sleek 
hat shining with care. Seeing the two negroes crossing the open space, the one 
black and barefoot, the other dusty and travel-stained and at best but poorly clad, 
he was about to let them pass without salutation, when Hosé thrust forward his 
great frame and brought him to a halt. 

‘‘Hairson,’’ said he with his good-natured guffaw, ‘‘huccome yo’ doan 
know dis huh yallah nigger whut I done fotched up de ribber tuh day?’’ 

‘Huh? Lewis?’’ grunted the mulatto. ‘‘Yo’ am gwine tuh wuk in de fiel’ ?’’ 

A moment before the fields, with their robins and their flowery fence-rows 
and their sweet breath of clover and corn, the fields with Hosé La Violet over 
them, had seemed to Lewis unspeakably fair; but now they were blighted by that 
evil breath and withered by that wicked eye. Their summer music and perfume 
gave place to a winter of discontent. 

“You hab hit hit, fo’ sho,’ laughed Hosé. ‘‘Mistis done gim me Lewis 
fo’ good. Yo’ doan make no stinkin’ stabul boy uh him. Me’n Lewis ull swing 
tuh de hoe. Gullong wid yo’ fuh uh loser dis onct.’? And Hosé laughed with 
glee. 
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‘*Huh?”’ grunted the yellow man again. So hit’s wid yuh lack dat ? 


“‘Run, nigger, run! De patrol ketch yuh! 
Run, nigger, run! O, doo, dar, day. 

Run, nigger, run! De patrol ketch yuh! 

Run, nigger, run! Ah, whar, loo, lay 


| ae 


Harrison’s shrill, uneven voice broke like a child’s on the familiar air, 
and the jolly old plantation challenge became on his tongue a mean and heartless 
reproach. Lewis winced. The Zulu, however, kind of heart and slow of com- 
prehension, laughed again. 

‘*Fo’ sho,’ Harrison,’’ said he, ‘‘yo’ am de wus singer en de ’hole worl’. 
Yo’ cain’t mek no tune ’t all; yo’ wussen de screech owl en de pleg. Come 
‘long, Lewis, we’ll ’scape de confection.”’ 

And as he went onward he laughed again, a great, ringing laugh that rang 
down to the field quarters and hailed the happy black giant home. They came 
out to meet him by the way, the women and children first, their faces full of the 
fun and frolic that marks the dark children of the sun. Lewis looked at them. 
He saw no yellow face among them all. 

Some hours thereafter when seated at the evening meal, the planter said 
to his wife: 

“I had hoped, my dear, to have Lucien de Longchamps at tea, but he will 
dine with us tomorrow, instead. These young men do not well to be so long 
unsettled. De Longchamps falsely hopes that the troubles in France will soon 
be past, and peace will make her home in that fair land once more. But I fear 
it is never to be, and in this great, new country I would wish he could find an 
abiding place before his patrimony is wasted in riotous living. See what you can 
do for him, my dear; old de Longchamps looks to us to make a man of his fool- 
hardy Lucien.”’ 

‘*But,’’ answered the lady, ‘‘would Lucien take an American wife?’’ 

“*Oh, as to that,’’ returned the master of Chieftains, ‘‘our girls have too 
wide a choice. I fancy Lucien would be more ready than they. But what did 
you think of Little Brown Ann? Is she not less strong than you had hoped?”’ 

‘*T trust to the mountains,’’ answered the lady, ‘‘to the blue limestone and 
the crisp winter winds, to the happiness of teaching little children, to my own 
care, to your faith, Augustus, to your faith in the over-ruling providence of God, 
and to Ann’s belief in our power to heal.”’ 

‘‘True,’’? answered the master of Chieftains, ‘‘we have faith; but have we 
enough for this great problem that the governor would have us solve? This 
problem of reform for these unfortunates who have the ambitions of the white 
man and the instincts of the black. I know not what to hope, my dear, for 
Lewis Crawford; and, therefore, I have put him under the open skies, among the 
men of the field.’’ 

*“‘With Hosé La Violet,’’ said the wife. 

There was a long pause, the cloud lifted from the planter’s brow. The 
husband and wife sat looking at each other; but the eyes of each looked far afield 
and saw the abiding-place of the Zulu giant in whose single and unsullied affec- 
tion the planter knew himself forever safe. 

‘*My dear Susan,’’ he answered, ‘‘we rest in the hands of God, and Hosé 
La Violet is an ever-present proof of his protecting grace. It is ingratitude, no 
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doubt, to think of Harrison in this connection or to fear the devil of vain-glory 
that has a home in his heart.’’ 

“*I believe,’’ said the wife, ‘‘that in Harrison you have already made your 
spirit strong. You forget, Augustus, how short a memory these poor creatures 
have. Harrison has forgotten his evil days. It is as George Crawford hoped, 
the changed surroundings have renewed his spirit and he is already that better 
man whom you would have him to become.”’ 

‘‘God grant it may be so,’’ replied the planter.’’ But I distrust his yellow 
skin.” 

‘‘Hark!’’ said the wife, rising from her seat. ‘‘Who is singing the patrol 
at this hour?”’ 

The master of Chieftains stepped to the window and looked out. The 
broad light of a fair half moon was flooding the garden; and, at the farther end, 
leaning on the gate that opened toward the quarters of La Violet, he recognized 
his carriage driver, the mulatto Harrison. Harrison was singing, without 
melody, it is true, but with an unction totally at variance with any pleasure he 
could have derived from the sound of the shrill and tuneless ditty that formed 
his present peculiar amusement. The planter gazed at him in silence. At the 
third repetition, he called to his wife. 

‘‘Susan,’’ he said, ‘‘do you see that fellow down there? How would you 
reckon his thoughts? It has occurred to me, may God forgive me, that he is 
goading the yellow boy whom Hosé brought hither today.”’ 


IV 


ANTICIPATIONS 


The frost came late that year and the cotton bolls from the last planting 
had spread their snow over the bottoms and uplands of the Oostenaula, when 
a sunny morning in early November found de Longchamps and Hawkins riding 
out the river road. 

‘‘This road,’’ said Hawkins, ‘‘was made by Mr. Verdrueil for his own use. 
It’s about the best road in these parts, a mile out from Rome, you see, and all 
this land is his. Where the river widens above the house, he is about to put in 
a fine ferry, between his place and Lafayette Lamar’s land across the Oos- 
tenaula.”’ 

“Vraiment?” exclaimed de Longchamps in his airy tones, ‘‘Auguste de 
Verdrueil eez one reesh personne, ma fot!” 

‘‘Apparently so,’’ said Hawkins. ‘‘Griffin tells me, however, that he has 
spent thousands already on that Altoona mine, which has never brought him a 
dollar, and all his niggers are mortgaged.” 

‘*Naut zat Hosé La Violet!’ exclaimed de Longchamps excitedly. ‘‘You 
doan tell me zat zat beeg, black neegaire eez mortgage, Meestaire Harkin?”’ 

‘‘Why, as to that, Mr. Long de Champs,’’ answered the warehouse man, 
‘‘you have Mr. Verdrueil’s word for Hosay Lavveelay’s bein’ a free nigger, I 
reckon.” 

‘*Ah, ha, Meestaire Harkin,’’ laughed Lucien, showing the even rows of 
his little, white teeth. ‘‘‘You doan tek me for zat beeg fool? Ah, j’en foutterat! 
ma foi! Auguste de Verdrueil may be descen’ from ze eediat Raimund, mazs he 
haf ze deesposeetion a@zss¢ of ze Pavageaux. You haf hear of ze Pavageaux? 
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Mais non? Ah, jen foutterai! Zay haf ze—I fergit ze verbe— cay air ze Shy- 
lock for ze bottom dollaire.’’ 

“‘Then,’’ said Hawkins with safe gravity, ‘‘you may hope to be bought 
off with Hosay Lavveelay, if you should put Chieftains under the hammer.”’ 

**Zat eez joust ze case,’’ smiled de Longchamps. ‘‘You onderstan’ me, 
Meestaire Harkin. I haf ruhsolve. I tek ze advice you haf geeve. I mek loan 
on zeez veegvam. Ze Zhorzhaire gol’ not be foun’. I say, ‘Mon cher Auguste, 
geeve me zat beeg, black neegaire, zat Hosé La Violet.’ Eef he veel naut geeve 
ze neegaire, I tek ze veegvam. Ma foi/ You tek me, Meestaire Harkin, parfait- 
ment, Ze Pavageau veel geeve me hees free neegaire.”’ 

‘*There’s the nigger now,”’ answered the American, pointing with his whip 
to the field on the right, where some twenty negro men were at work, bending 
over the brown plants and filling their baskets with the snowy harvest. The 
men were all together in the field, picking on the even rows, and as they worked 
they sang, the resonant voice of Hosé leading the rest. De Longchamps drew 
rein to look at hin. The singing of the negro in the open is like the song of 
the uncaged lark—civilization and cities destroy it. ‘They sang with lovely har- 
monies of tenors, baritones and bassos, quite unconscious of themselves: 


“De cotton iu the fiel’ am silkin’, 
De nigger in the patch am wilkin'’, 
An all de while de gin am bilkin’, 
An’ I's a-gwine tuh Jerusalem. 

O, Jerusalum! sailum, sailum! 
Jerusalum! sailum, satlum! 
Sailum, sailum, satlum, satlum. 


1’s a-gwine tuh Jerusalem.” 


‘*Look a-yonder,’’ said Hawkins, ‘‘at them yallah boys.” 

De Longchamps looked with languid indifference to where the two 
mulatto men worked apart from the rest with silent voices and sullen mein. “J/a 
foi,’’ said he with disgust. ‘‘Ze pale neegaire eez layzay, you haf mean?”’ 

‘**No, I never,’’ answered Hawkins. ‘‘For work one yallah boy is worth 
three blacks. ‘But you see they ain’t singin’. Too good to mix, I reckon.’’ 

“Vat eez zat?’’ exclaimed the young man. (/’en foutterai! Eet eez 
naut so.”’ 

“*Ain’t it?” said the warehouse man with a short laugh. ‘Mr. Verdrueil 
puts all his niggers pickin’ for the last crop, to get it in before the frost. That’s 
his carriage driver Harrison, and the other man’s the yallah boy that brought the 
little nigger woman from Augusty. You remember the day, I reckon?”’ 

“Ma fot!” said the Parisian. ‘‘I haf ze day par coeur. Zat eez ze day I 
haf meet ze ladie zay call ze Sherokee Rose. Mees Angie, you onderstan’, 
Meestaire Harkin.”’ 

Hawkins did understand how the meeting of Angie Ketchum might 
mean a red letter day for any man, but he was hardly prepared for the 
sudden blush that dyed de Longchamp’s cheek as he pronounced her name in a 
tone of tender seriousness quite outside of the character Hawkins had conceived 
of him. 

For several seconds both men rode forward in silence. Hawkins was 
making a rapid calculation on his own account, while de Longchamps was 
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recovering from his blush, a rare occurrence in his life, so rare as to need con 
siderable mental readjustment. 

‘‘Angie Ketchum?’”’ ran Hawkins’ calculation. ‘‘Ketchums’ good cus- 
tomers. Fine thing for Miss Angie. Sort of ballast for Long de Champs 
Chieftains now?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Long de Champs,”’ he said aloud, ‘“‘have you ever noticed the fine 
prospects of this place? The estate joins the Ketchum land over yonder and 
across there is Lamar’s patch. If you were to offer Mr. Verdrueil a large loan 
with a lien on the river place, he could still hold or sell considerable land toward 
the town. Somebody else will get him if you don’t. Perfectly impractical man. 
Bound to ruin himself. Give him a short time note to be met within the year, 
and insist upon foreclosure of mortgage sine die.” _ 

De Longchamps struck his horse sharply, without answering, and the 
animal leapt forward at a long bound, and settled into a canter that brought him 
presently to the outer gate and gave the alarm to the hounds within the enclos- 
ure. They immediately heralded de Longchamps’ coming and brought the 
master of Chieftains out to meet them. 

As they entered, a little brown woman crossed the yard and glanced at 
them from her large, black eyes. Hawkins recognized her by the white cloth 
wound about her head and neck. The gray tint had gone from her skin and she 
shone with the rich tones of polished mahogany which distinguish the healthy 
brown races of Africa. She courtesied before going into the house. 

‘*So Miz Verdrueil has cured the little nigger?’’ said Hawkins to the 
master of Chieftains. 

‘‘No,’’ answered that gentleman, ‘‘she hopes to do so in time, God willing; 
but she is only feeding ahead of the complaint at present. Ann still wears her 
hood, you see. But she is a great comfort to my wife, amuses our children, and 
teaches our serving women to sew. She can get up the finest trousseau in the 
land. When you find the suitable lady, recommend her to your fiancée, Lucien.”’ 

So challenged, de Longchamps blushed again and answered with a gentle 
dignity which became him: 

‘“‘T haf announce mon intention to ze loaflies’ ladie. I haf hope to git her 
to marry me.”’ 

‘*So?’’ said his friend, extending his hand. ‘‘We may hope to keep yov 
in America? One may pity our poor France, singe she is soon to lose so fine 
a son.”’ 

“Ma foi!” laughed the young man. ‘‘Eet eez not settle. I doan forgit 
zat ze ladie may ruffuse.”’ 

‘*Get my wife on your side and she’ll not refuse,’’ answered the older 
man. ‘But to our present comforts! We will have to wait on ourselves, barring 
the women, for I have all the hands in the field. Hitch the horses here and 
come into dinner. Lucinda,’’ (to the negro girl standing near) ‘‘tell your mis- 
tress we have Mr. Hawkins and Mr. de Longchamps to dine with us today.’’ 

When, after the mid-day meal, the three men were walking in the garden 
between the trim rows of box, and smoking the afternoon pipe, de Longchamps 
turned a smiling face upon his friend and asked: 

‘“Haf you idée vy I haf trop een today, Auguste, to ze déjeuner wiz you?”’ 

‘‘For the pleasure that you feel your presence gives us, Lucien,’’ answered 
the older man. 
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‘*Ma fei! you pay me vaire great compliment een zat. AZais non, I ha 
coom gif you zat t’ousan’ dollaire wizzout zat Hosé La Violet. /J’en foutterai! 
Et eez no gret kin’ness. Aazs non/ I tek loan on ze veegvam for zat. I joost 
mek you one leetle advize—zat I geeve naut t’ousan’ dollaire, zat I geeve ten 
t’ousan’ for ze Zhorzhair gol’ vat you deeg.”’ 

‘**Lucien,’’ answered the older man, surprise and gratitude struggling for 
supremacy in his deep blue eyes, ‘‘I cannot -express to you my exceeding great 
happiness at the confidence you show in my good judgment. I pin my faith to 
the enormous profit to be derived from the rich veins below the surface in these 
North Georgia mountains. The only necessary factor is a sufficiency of capital 
to develop the productive power of the old Indian diggings of the past. The 
Altoona was one of the Cherokee mines said to have yielded great returns. Ten 
thousand put upon it now would enable me to sell in a few weeks to Englishmen 
interested here for fifty thousand profit on my investment. I could then meet all 
my obligations and still have a little left for my diggings in Hall county, which 
promise much. Here is my last letter from Ford.’’ 

De Longchamps took the letter. He deciphered with difficulty the ornate 
penmanship of the miner, who wrote: 


ALTOONA OCTOBER 22cond | 48 


A. N. Verdruetl — 

Dr Sir I Resume My Seat To drop you a line all well Progressing Slow with 
our Shaft down and Started out Our tunnel which is going To bea Teadjus peice of 
Work to Compleat We have to Blast every 11 ft We are progressing Slowly with our 
uper Shaft We have nota Connectsion. I have not Run the Mill Since you was here. 


I am in Coraspondance With the company from Augusta, Girardy, Whey and Co. 
and am looking for them up Every Day they Think there is no doubt but that They 
Will Effect a Sale with the Englishmen. Send us a Cook if you can spare a Cook 
1 shall Expect to see You Soon. yrs Respectfully &c 

JOHN J. FORD 


‘*Well?’’ said the master of Chieftains. ‘‘You see the sale will be made. 
But if it should not be, your lien on Chieftains will secure you for the amount 
and I am so sure of immediate returns in the event that you make me this loan 
that I will write out your mortgage for payment in January next, and that 
sine die.” 

Hawkins exchanged a glance with de Longchamps. The latter’s color 
rose somewhat as he answered lightly: 

‘“*Eet eez joost wiz you, mon cher Auguste. I doan warn you poot yo’sel’ 
out pour Lucien de Longchamps. I wish you mek eet all ri-eat for yo’sel’, en 
et ez all ri-eat pour mio. C'est tres bien, n’est-ce pas?” 

The master of Chieftains assured him, with many protestations of grati- 
tude, that it was not only all right but most kind; and he presently made an 
excuse to go into his library, where the three drew up the necessary papers to 
make the house at Chieftains and the original lot of sixty acres immediately sur- 
rounding it over to de Longchamps, in consideration of his loan of ten thousand 
dollars, the mortgage to mature on the opening of the new year. 

The moon was up when they began their journey back to Rome; the cot- 
ton pickérs were gone from the shining fields; the lovely aplands swept in soft 
gray urdulations down to the gleaming stream, and d: Longchamps and his 
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companion rode with their thoughts. With his thoughts also, thoughts full of 
charity for all the world, the master of Chieftains walked by the river before he 
slept. ‘The confidence de Longchamps had shown in his judgment flattered the 
simplicity of a man whose providence had always been at a discount among his 
nearest neighbors and his next of kin. The loan lay not at all upon his heart; 
he had the wherewithal to pay and sufficient unto the day were the evils thereof. 
He was thinking most of Little Brown Ann, of the perfection of her handi- 
work, and the gentle acquiescence of her mind. And as he thought, he saw, 
standing in the river road before him, idealized by the moonlight and made 
particeps with the beauty of the night, the little negro woman in her white cotton 
hood and gown. She waited for him to come up to her and courtesied without 
speaking. 

‘Well, Ann,’’ said the master, and Ann answered: 

‘*Marsa, yo’ hez ben so kin’ tuh dis po’ nigger Ann; but, marsa, hez yo’ 
notice dat yallah nigger Hairson, what kilt dat man in Gusty long ’go? Hez 
yo’ notice, marsa, how Hairson ben singin’ de patrol ’round ‘bout dat fiel’ 
quarter sence Lewis hab ben dar? Hez yo’ notice Lewis, marsa? Hez yo’ seed 
how he hab got wussen wusser sence de day he done comed? Ef yo’ doan tek 
notice, marsa, scusen ime tuh be so bol’, ef yo’ doan do somethin’, marsa, Hair- 
son done kill Lewis wid dat hoe, same ez he done done in Gusty long ’go.”’ 

She trembled with emotion as she spoke, and the master of Chieftains, 
astounded at the audacity of her interruption as well as at the import of her 
speech, did not at once reply. 

‘Please de good Gawd,”’ continued Ann, swaying from side to side, ‘‘he 
ain’t hab kilt Lewis yit. O, marsa, ain’t yo’ gwine tuh do somethin’? Ain’t 
yo’ gwine tuh stop ’im, marsa, fo’ he done chop Lewis wid dat hoe?’’ 

‘Where are they, Ann?’’ said the master. ‘‘And what can have happened 
that you are so stirred?”’ 

‘*Dey ain’t done comed,”’ said she. 

“‘They are still in the field?’’ questioned her auditor. ‘‘And where is 
Hosé La Violet?”’ 

‘*Hosé done sing de patrol, marsa. It war Saddy night, fo’ sho. En 
de patrol done fin’ Lewis Craffud war outen his cab’n, en outen his bed, en gone. 
En, marsa, Hairson not ben en de stabul yaird, fo’ I done look merse’f. Please 
de good Gawd, marsa, Lewis not ben daid.”’ 


Vv 
THE FUGITIVE 


As if in answer to their thoughts, a sudden, shrill scream came from the 
woods and rang on the frosty air. Just once it came and all was still. The 
planter waited for its repetition; but no second sound was heard, and presently, 
skirting the trees, dodging the silvery lakes of moonlight in the road, and keep- 
ing well in the shadow, the listeners caught sight of aman running. He came 
up,,saw them, and cut into the deeper glooms of the cedars on the upland and 
disappeared from view. The brown woman.and her master knew this man, and 
when they presently turned about and looked each other in the eye, each read the 
other’s thought. 

‘‘Praise de good Gawd!”’ said Ann. 

‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’’ echoed the master of Chief- 
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tains. ‘‘You, Ann, that he has saved your fellow servant from a terrible death, 
and I that he has awakened me from my lethargy as touching Harrison. Ah, 
dear God, how we Thy poor servants need to watch and pray!’’ 

On the following Monday, Hosé La Violet was called upon to row the 
children to the school in De Soto, while the master of Chieftains put Lewis in 
charge of the stables and himself rode into Rome to report a runaway negro to 
the county officers; for Harrison had never returned from the fields. But the 
winter was coming on, and the killing frost had fallen on the night before; the 
quarters at Chieftains were reckoned unusually comfortable, and Harrison had 
seemed so well content, that, though at his coming he had borne a dangerous 
name, he had so far lost his past reputation that, while the search was noisy, it 
was neither diligent nor of long duration; the patrol, the neighboring planters, 
and the master of Chieftains himself, being very generally of the opinion that 
Harrison was merely playing truant for a day or two and would reappear by cold 
weather. The master, in fact, while conforming to the law in the matter of the 
search, congratulated himself that Harrison’s absence would enable him to 
remove Lewis to the yard under the influence of Ann, and would furnish an 
excuse to degrade Harrison, on his return, to some position less desirable than 
the carriage driver’s place. 

Ann was plainly pleased at the change, and when, some days after his 
installation, she saw Lewis busy giving the horses their morning toilet she came 
and leaned over the barnyard gate to talk. 

‘Yo’ am strange tuh me now, Lewis,’’ she said in her soft, low-country 
voice. ‘Yo’ uster holp me out wid mey wuk.”’ 

‘**Yo’ doan do no wuk,’’ mumbled the boy; then, catching the reproach of 
her face, he added, ‘‘Leastways I nuvuh hearn tell uv hit.’’ 

**Dat’s becaze,’’ said Ann, ‘‘yo’ nuvuh tuk no intrust in mey wuk no mo’. 
Now yo’s en de stabul, whar Hairson useter wuz, yo’ kin come tuh see mey wuk 
ebry day.”’ 

Lewis made no answer. 

**Vo’ see,’’ continued Ann in her soft, persuasive tones, ‘‘dey ain’t no 
patrol fuh de kerridge driber, fuh he hab tuh be out mosen de time ruther late, 
‘specially ef dey’s adaunce down tuh Kingston or some yuther place, en de 
white folks ez a-gwine.”’ 

‘*So Hairson useter ’lowed,’’ returned the boy, straightening up and look- 
ing at Ann with angry eyes. ‘‘Faugh, dat patrol! How now’s yo’ ’lows dey 
doan fin’ dat damn yallah nigger, daid uh libe?”’ 

“*Cose, Lewis,’’ an: vered Ann mildly, ‘‘ever’ man got tuh do his own way 
in dishuh worl’; en, ple.se de good Gawd, Hairson is alruddy repintin’ in his 
min’, ’specially ef he’s col’. Dey ain’t nuthin’ lack uh rail frawsty mawnin’ tuh 
mek uh nigger repint uh his sins.”’ 

‘‘Hairson ain’t nuvuh repint uh none uh hissen, ’less he am repintin’ dis 
mornin’ by de fire en de bottomless pit,’’ returned the boy with a hard laugh. 

Something in the manner of the speech arrested Little Brown Ann’s 
cheerful, social thoughts. She was so long in replying that a curious uneasinesss 
crept into the mulatto’s sullen face as he watched her. The white hood hiding 
her head and neck, the known goodness of her heart, the exceeding sweetness 
and cleanness of her daily life, the great distance of her difference from the other 
negro women he had knewn, the Sabbath air of sanctity that breathed in her 
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speech, filled his mind with sudden superstition. What if she had the gift of 
divination and could read his thoughts? He turned his back upon her and ner- 
vously busied himself with curry-comb and brush. 

‘“*Lewis,’’ she said at length, ‘‘huccome yo’ mek out Hairson ben daid?’’ 

‘Cause he ain’ ben fin’ erlibe,’’ retorted the boy without turning ’round. 

Another long silence followed his answer. At length Ann began to speak 
again, but her voice trembled and she hesitated in the choice of her words. 

‘*Dey ain’ nothin’, Lewis, she said, ‘‘nothin’ yo’ hez done done; dey ain’ 
no wickedness yo’ done meditated en yo’ hairt; dey ain’ no evil uv yo’ ways; 
dey ain’ no cloud afore yo’ eyes; dey ain’ no heaviness en yo’ breas’, whut de 
good Gawd ain’ done knowed war dar long ’fore yo done ben borned: en, ef he 
knowed it war dar, he done got usen tuh it’s bein’ dar long ’fore yo’ ever foun’ 
hit outen yose’f. Ef yo’ git tuh thinkin’ ’bout dat, Lewis, yo’ fin’ hit mighty 
kuyus dat he done fotched yo’ long in peace an’ pleasantness dis far; dat he 
done let yo’ climb de hill ever’ morning’ wid de hoe in yo’ han’; dat he done 
let yo’ see de sun whin he ez up en his glory; dat he done let yo’ smell de 
sweet yurth uv de fiel’s, en see de robins come sweepin’ outen de sky fuh de 
bait; dat he done let yo’ swing de hoe wid Hosay Veelay, en sing de hoein’ song; 
dat he done letten yo’ fish fuh de fat en de pot; dat he done gib yo’ de long 
ahternoon, en de red sun goin’ tuh his gol’ pallet en de clouds, en de silber 
moon arisin’ tru de trees en smilin’ on de ribber en de night. Dat de good 
Gawd done gib yo’ all dat fatness uh de lan’ ahter he done seed down inte yo’ 
hairt, Lewis, so long ’fore yo’ done seed it yo’se’f, an’ knowed all yo’ wuz 
a-gwine tuh do.”’ 

The negro boy turned about and let her look on the misery of his trem- 
bling face, let the hot tears roll down from his unveiled eyes, and met the hesita- 
ting horror of her stunned regard. 

‘“‘Gawd!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Gawd, Gawd, Gawd!”’ 

December came chill to the Cherokee Country, and Little Brown Ann fell 
ill of her malady. In spite of cream and rich meats and the care and affection 
lavished upon her by her mistress, she grew steadily less strong, and finally could 
only lie still on her pillow and watch the red blaze of the logs on the wide cabin 
hearth. When the winds blew cold from the mountains and the clouds lay over 
the moon, Lewis often came in and sat out the night by her fire. Since their 
first conversation at the barn lot, neither had mentioned the runaway negro, 
though Lewis knew that Harrison lay heavy on the heart of little Ann. The first 
sweep of the north winds should have hailed him home, and often in the chill, 
dark hours before the dawn, as her silent companion leaned over and piled up 
the logs and stirred the coals, or sat up on his stool and gazed sullenly at the 
orange tongues of flame that swept up the roaring flue, she read his thoughts and 
shivered cold in the folds of the heavy quilt. 

It was on such a night as this, when they dragged out the hours drearily, 
when the sufferer slept fitfully and waked often from uncanny wanderings in 
the land of dreams; when Lewis let the logs burn low and the light wax dim; 
when the wind sank out of sound; when the frost crept over the ground; when 
the hounds howled dismally in the lot, that out of the chill dreariness of the 
dark, a voice began far off to sing, in quavering, hoarse, and broken tones, the 
patrol of the fields. 

A tremor shook the frame of little Ann and she opened her large eyes 
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to look at Lewis. Her lips parted to speak, but her words were trozen in their 
utterance by the aspect of the man. Lewis was half standing, half crouching by 
his stool. Even in the dim, yellow light from the fire, even with his face hidden 
in shadow, she knew by the tension of his muscles that Lewis listened and was 
afraid. The hand on the dark side of him rose slowly in the air; she felt rather 
than saw the veins bulge and throb in his temples, and heard the horrible, low 
gurgling that came from his throat. 

The song without went on, gradually increasing in volume with its repeti- 
tion as the singer came nearer, nearer, nearer, step by step. Then it seemed that 
some one in the darkness without touched the latch of the cabin door; it gave 
out a ghostly creak, opened narrowly, and let in a draught of icy air. The moon 
broke through the clouds and shed a silvery beam on the cabin steps, within the 
cabin door, and across the still form of Little Brown Ann. She sat up. 

‘*Hairson? Hairson?’’ she whispered. 

The world seemed to throb with the pulsing of her heart. She drew in 
her breath and closed her eyes as if to force audition to the verge of recognition. 
She stretched out her thin fingers to feel a possible human propulsion in the air. 
The strained attention of her senses well-nigh reached numbness before a sharp 
pain drove itself through her head and she fell back on her pillow, panting, 

““O Gawd, O Gawd!”’ 

Lewis came to himself with the cry. ‘‘Ann,’’ he whispered, sorrow strug- 
gling ia his tones, ‘‘Yo’ neenter be afeared. Hit am not comed fo’ yo’. Hit 
am de ha’nt fo’ me.”’ j 

He waited for the encouragement of her soft, questioning voice; but she 
did not speak, and finally he went on hastily: 

‘Hit am de ha’nt. Dat damn yallah nigger Hairson, whut I done kilt.” 

**Yo’ kilt ’im fo’ sho, Lewis?’’ answered the woman wearily. 

“TI knocked him offen de currie rock inter de mocksin pit, en he nuvuh 
open his mouf no mo’,”’ replied the man. 

Neither spoke again. The wind sighed out of doors, the hounds howled 
dismally, the moon slipped back, under her clouds. The log broke on the’and- 
irons, and Lewis rose and heaped on the fuel and brought back the homely, 
cheerful blaze. Then he closed the door and latched it and put more covers on 
the bed. When he did so, Ann stretched out her hand and touched him gently, 
as she would have touched a little child. 

‘*Hez yo’ notice, Lewis,’’ said she, ‘‘hez yo’ eber sot yo’ min’ on dat fac’ 
how de good Gawd done fotched ebery thing ’roun’ tuh de pint whar he kin do 
his po’ creetur’s some good in dis worl’? Now yo’ hab ben a-hatin’ Hairson in 
yo’ hairt, en dat hatin’ o’ yone done fotched ebery thing outen fix. De fiel’s war 
jess ez full uh music, de paths war jess ez full uh parfume, de hills war jess ez full 
uh beauty, de sky war jess ez full uh fleecy clouds, en all de time Hairson war 
a wukin’ in de keow lot wid de hawses en de mu-uls, en uh smellin’ uh de stabul 
all de time. Cosen Hairson couldn’ter had no sweet odors in his nostels like ez 
Hosay Veelay a-singin’ in de fiel’s. Cosen Hairson nuvuh could a had no sweet 
smellin’ thoughts in his min’. But de good Gawd done lookit in your hairt, 
Lewis, en he seed how it war in dar. So he done put Hairson in yo’ way, en 
done let yo’ hab Hairson’s place in de stabul, en done let yo’ git Hairson’s 
smell in yo’ nostels, en done sen’ de ha’nt to mek yo’ recommember de days 
afore yo’ done done dat awful deed. Hit am all de good Gawd, Lewis, de good 
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Gawd a-lovin’ his po’ creetur’s outen dey sins. Oh, I bress de good Gawd, 
Lewis, for all yo’ done done, Lewis; an’ fo’ all he done done, Lewis, to you.”’ 

The negro drew his shirt sleeve over his eyes. Through the dimness of 
his clouded moral vision broke the dazzling beam of a celestial light. He had 
no words to make known the dawn that woke his dull inner world to wondrous 
hues of heavenly beauty, no language to charm a listening ear. His thoughts 
alone absorbed him quite. ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’’ In that moment Lewis 
loved the Lord, in that moment he recognized a Creator to whom all sins, all 
sins alike, mean but separation from himself. Before this moment, God had 
stood to him as an avenger, whom he feared. Now a hopeless loneliness filled 
his heart, that terrible sense of division from all we hold most dear; and he 
thought of that body lying cold and alone where his own hand had cast it, cold 
and alone at the foot of the currie rock. 

‘‘Ann,’’ he said, ‘‘O Ann, po’, po’ Hairson!’’ 


VI 
THE HIDDEN STREAM CALLED HATE 


At the moment when this cry of contrition fell like balm on the sore, sor- 
rowful Heart of Little Brown Ann, Hosé La Violet rose from his pallet and made 
his way along the dim aisles of the dark, low-branching cedars that marked the 
quarters of the field, came onward between the hedges and reached the yard gate, 
where he stood expectant and alone. The darkness was too intense for visual 
perception, but he drew in the air through his wide nostrils like a setter afield, 
his savage sense of smell standing him in stead. Presently his trained ear cor- 
roborated the testimony of his nose, and he stretched forth his great arms and 
collared a creature in the dark. The two struggled and stumbled, and strained 
and panted for some seconds, but finally the strength of the unknown was 
exhausted and he lay still in Hosé La Violet’s grasp. 

‘‘Huccome yo’ ain’t make yo’se’f knowed?”’ said the black, in the hoarse 
aspirate that stood to him fora whisper. ‘‘Huccome yo’ sneakin’ ’roun’ disshur 
house? Huccome yo’ ain’ ben tendin’ tuh yo’ bizness.all disshur time? Huc- 
come yo’ singin’ dat patrol lak yo’ ben a ha’nt? Huccome yo’ ain’ ben axed 
Marsa Gustus tuh teck yo’ back in yo’ stinkin’ stabul place, yo’ cur, yo’ yallah 
cur uv uh mullatta dog?’’ 

Between each interrogation, Hosé paused and shook the power of repsonse 
out of his opponent. At length he ceased, not from any appreciation of the 
ghost’s breathless condition, but from his own sheer inability to proceed; and 
held the panting haunt at arms’ length, it is true, but motionless. Catching his 
breath painfully between his words, and displaying evéry evidence of great 
physical weakness, his victim now essayed to defend himself. 

‘‘Dat yallah boy,’’ said he, ‘‘dat Lewis Craffud, done kilt me, en t’rowed 
mey caircus ober de currie rock.”’ 

In spite of the grewsome probability suggested by this reply, Hosé held 
on, somewhat superstitiously it must be confessed; yet the mere fact of his hold- 
ing on seemed to disconcert the creature so unceremoniously seized in the dark. 
Evidently he would be forced to explain himself farther, since his ghostly preten- 
sions were to pass uncredited. At a loss how to proceed, therefore, he remained 
quite stubbornly mute. Hosé endured his unaccountable silence for some 
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seconds and then, strength returning with his cessation from exertion, he began, 
with recuperated energy, vigorously and assuringly to shake his victim into some 
sort of understanding with himself. At this his ghostly visitant, realizing that 
speech, and that definite and luminous, would be necessary to longer existence, 
called out lustily for relief. 

‘Huh! Huh!’’ grunted the black. ‘‘Seein’ yo’ wuz daid, yo’ hab git 
mighty spry wid yo’ all to onct. Whuffo yo’ not staid daid all disshuh time, huh?”’ 

‘‘T done plum ust up,”’ replied the haunt, ‘‘fuh some victuals whuttle hab 
strenk tuh stick tuh mey ribs.’’ 

This appeal came home to Hosé. Cold and hunger were within the limits 
of his comprehension and his anger mollified. 

‘Ef yo’ is hawngry,’’ said he, ‘‘whuffo yo’ lay outen de house lack dat? 
Ef I done knowed fo’ sho’ dat Lewis done bruk yo’ up, I done whipped de life 
outen ’im long effo disshuh time. Huccome yo’ doan git inter de house en de 
day time, en tell yo’ straight tale? Huh?” 

‘‘VYo’ kin fin’ out mey min’,’’ whined the ghost, ‘‘ef yo’ jes’ lem me loost, 
so ez I kin stretch mey laigs, war yo’ done mos’ jerked mey j’ints en two.”’ 

Hosé let go. Immediately the haunt shrank, ran, dodged, hid, almost van- 
ished, and suddenly was heard to leap the hedge with an agility born of his life at 
large, to shoot across the fields, and, before his pursuer could summon his slow fac- 
ulties to a realization of what had actually occurred, was lost to scent and sound. 

To Hosé, standing still in silence and dismay, the incident had no deeper 
significance than the escape of the fox tothe hound. His game was gone, that 
was all; but there were many morrows for a more fortunate chase. Therefore, 
not entirely pleased with himself, yet at peace with his fellow man, he presently 
betook himself to his couch and slept the sleep of the just. 

Not so with the yellow haunt. The demon of false pride was awake in his 
heart and the remembrance of Hosé’s simple thwarting of his plans for revenge 
kept him far from sleep. Down in the reeds by the river, over the rocky fells 
among the hills, into the fast places of the forest, his wild thoughts fled and led 
him on. Who shall tell us of the intricate windings of the hidden stream called 
hate. The haugt hated the white man, because he called the white man master, 
while the blood of the white man leapt at his heart; the haunt hated the black 
man, because the black man’s sluggish blood crept slowly through his veins and 
made himself less free; the haunt hated the yellow man, because the yellow man 
mirrored his own miserable estate; and finally, the haunt hated the Maker of 
men, because He had dared to make men differ in their skins. To kill, to burn, 
to destroy, to tear, to grind, to make miserable, thee were the hopes that held 
him thralled. ‘‘Po’, po’, Hairson!’’ 

On the morrow, Little Brown Ann was foun to be sinking, and the physi- 
cian brought out from Rome thought that she could not live through the day. 
So the river farm was full of mourning; the little children lingered shyly about 
the cabin door; the black men and women, going to and fro from the fields, 
spoke in whispers as they crossed the great yard; wagoners stopped outside the 
gates, bearing their loads in on their shoulders rather than drive their noisy 
teams within the enclosure; the saws in the mills were silenced, and the winter 
work stopped short. De Longchamps and Hawkins, coming to a conference 
with the master of Chieftains, exchanged signifiicant glances when they learned 
the cause. 
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“Ma foi!’ exclaimed the Parisian. “C'est merveilleur! One would zay 
zat Auguste de Verdrueil haf loose his min’. /’en foutterai!’ One would zay zat 
ze leetle neegaire vaire vorth t’ousan’ dollaire et leese. Meestaire Harkin, deed 
you evaire?’’ 

The night came on, with a clear, chill moon floating in far-away thin tufts 
of cloud. The mistress of Chieftains saw her children bathed and warmed and 
tucked in their cots asleep, then returned to the sufferer to sit out the hours until 
dawn; the master of Chieftains came to read to her from the Book of Promise 
some passage full of hope for a future free from pain and white with the presence 
of God; and the haunt kept to the chil! of the wintry woods and came to sing 
no more. 

In the great house, the children slept secure, and Sunie’s golden head lay 
dreaming on her pillow with the rest. Sunie dreamed of Little Brown Ann. In 
her dream, Ann was a brown angel with wings of rose and gold; the white hood, 
drawn as in life about her head, was bound at her temples by a shining hoop of 
gold, her harp of amethyst was wound with emeralds and pearls, and her gown 
of blue rolled richly about her small, brown feet, like the azure robe of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Book of Books. She was singing, and the burden of her 
song came clear to little Sunie in her dream. ‘‘Bress the good Gawd!’’ sang 
the angel Ann. ‘“‘Bress the good, good Gawd,’’ sang the sweet, brown angel 
with her wings of rose and gold. And presently she sang little Sunie 
wide awake. 

Out of her bed the maiden slipped and moved to the wide, deep window 
of her room. The moon had left her clouds behind, and smiled silver on the 
sobbing river and on the shadowy hills, and on the quarters and the house of 
Little Brown Ann. Her door stood ajar and the light lay in a broad band across 
the sanded yard and the silent groups of men and women standing there. It was 
not so far away. 

Sunie put on her shoes and stockings and drew the hood of her. cape over 
her head, undid her door softly, and crept down the steps. Once without, she 
found the air frosty, and so began to run, her little feet striking sharply against 
the frozen ground and their echo, in the loneliness and stillness of the night, 
chilling her with superstitious fear. She looked for comfort straight before her 
now, toward that commonplace of yellow firelight falling from the cabin door. 
And as she looked, a strange thing happened, so strange that it stopped her 
running and she stood quite still. é' 

The stream of firelight took on a golden luminosity clear as amber and 
tremulous as distant seas under sunset; glowed and lightened like a topaz palpi- 
tant with life; and, out of this magnificent, deep gold, a tiny cone of flame, 
twinkling like a royal jewel, began to grow, full of mystery and white as wintry 
snows; began to gleam a soft and milky splendor, more lustrous than alabaster, 
more delicate than ivory; began to shape itself to a single superfluity of light, an 
angelic image impossible to be approached and analyzed and yet forever dwarf- 
ing all common impressions through its excessive glory. Whiter than white light 
were its seraphic wings of giant flame, and purer than pure thought the shining 
eyes that glanced from its glorious brow. Incandescent, intangible, and trem- 
bling with radiance, it glowed a moment on her vision and was no longer seen. 

Then a low sobbing fell on her ear, and she stepped forward-toward the 
open door. The master of Chieftains came to meet her. 
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‘‘Sunie,’’ he said softly, drawing her into the room, ‘“‘Little Brown Ann 
is dead.” 

‘“*Yes, father,’’ answered the child smiling out of the sweet, blue eyes of 
seven. ‘Yes, father, I met her angel at the door.”’ 

‘*Her angel at the door?’’ repeated her mother wonderingly. 

‘‘Yes, mother,’’ answered the little maiden in her clear, young tones, ‘‘the 
great, white seraph who was come to take her to the home of God. And now 
she is singing, a brown angel with wings of red and gold, singing, singing at the 
throne, ‘Bless the good God! Bless the good, good God.’ ”’ 

‘‘Oh, I hab hearn hit too, marsta!’’ exclaimed an emotional old crone. 

“An’ I!” “An’I!’’ ‘An’ I!’ repeated the excited circle of blacks, and 
presently they all began to sing: 


“<Plaize Gawd fum whom all bressin’s flow, 
Plaize Him all creetur’s huh below, 
Plaize Him above, ye heavenly hos’, 
Plaize Father, Son en Holy Ghos’.’” 


Out into the night it passed, clear and sweet and strong and full of 
melody. Chief singer in their midst, stood Hosé La Violet. The planter looked 
across the crowd to where his giant head o’ertopped the rest. Up to this 
moment his thoughts had centered around the bedside of Little Brown Ann. 
Now they came back to himself. He felt in his pocket and drew out a folded 
sheet of time-yellowed bond, looked at it meditatively, and when the song 
ceased, spoke softly to his wife and stepped without. The men, Lewis and the 
rest, followed silently, with bowed heads, and the women left within closed the 
door. 

The master of Chieftains motioned to his overseer. 

‘*Hosé,’’ said he, ‘‘I have need of speech with you.”’ 


Vil 
MASTER AND MAN 


He walked through the groups of negroes in the yard and, the black 
following, entered the open road. They moved on without speaking until they 
reached the river road and aclump of lofty and hollow liriodendrons which 
stood sentinel there. Here the planter paused and turned about, his back toward 
the trees. 

‘*Hosé,”’ he said, ‘‘I have brought you here to urge that you now accept 
the freedom which I have offered you, and return to Haiti, where you may make 
an honorable name for yourself among your own people.”’ 

‘*Marse Gustus,’’ began the negro, but at a motion from his master ceased 
speaking. 

‘‘Today,’’ continued the planter, ‘‘I have reached a crisis in my affairs 
which will take it out of my power to protect you, should you wish to remain 
with me.”’ 

‘*Marse Gustus,’’ interrupted the Zulu, but his master spoke on: 

‘The Altoona mine has failed. It represented to me the worth of many 
thousands of borrowed money, and with its loss I shall lose the major part of my 
inheritance. Moreover, | have entered into an engagement with Mr. de Long- 
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champs by which, in default of the payment of my debt to him, I shall give up 
this homeewhich I have established in the wilderness and shal] return—’’ 

‘*Marse Gustus!’’ again exclaimed the overseer. 

‘It is possible,’’ continued the master of Chieftains, raising his voice and 
speaking with emphasis, ‘‘that all of my negroes may be put upon the block, 
and in that case, Hosé, I should have power to protect you from sharing their 
fate in but one way. I offer in this paper that sure and honorable protection.” 

He held out to the negro the piece of time-yellowed bond which he had 
taken from his bosom. Hosé folded his arms and shook his stubborn head. 

“It is,’? said the planter, a peculiar tremor in his voice, ‘‘my father’s 
sworn statement of your father’s service to him, and the gift of freedom con- 
ferred on La Violet and his children forever.’’ 

He continued to hold out the paper, though Hosé did not change his 
attitude of dissent. 

‘It is inscribed,’’ he presently proceeded, ‘‘in French, is properly dated 
and attested, so that none need doubt its genuineness. You have only to pre- 
sent it to Messrs. Sloan, Hawkins & Co. and receive from them a pass to 
Savannah. I will give you money to obtain passage from that port to Habana. 
Thence you can easily reach Porte au Prince, hand this paper to the government 
there, and be forever free.”’ 

Hosé slowly unfolded his arms and took the proffered document from the 
hand of his master, looked at it carefully as if considering its worth, turned it 
slowly ’round and ’round in his great black thumbs, scratched his ponderous 
woolly pate, stepped off a pace or two and looked behind the trees and up and 
down the road as if suspecting the presence of an intruder, sniffed the air omin- 
ously, returned, regarded his master seriously for several seconds, and then 
deliberately put the paper into his capacious mouth, chewed it up, and swal- 
lowed it. 

During this pantomine, the master of Chieftains leaned against the trunk 
of the tulip tree awaiting the denouement, and while he so waited, a man on the 
dark side of the tree walked out of the great hollow, a rifle in his hand. The 
man was squat and yellow and his garments, once the buff and green livery of 
a coachman, hung in rags about him. The planter faced the low mdon in the 
west and stood in its full light, for the teaves of the liriodendron fall early and 
the limbs were now quite bare. Hosé, in front of him, his back to the moon, 
must have seen and heard this man, but that the fact of mastication now absorbed 
him quite. So, having swallowed his bond of freedom, he emitted his great 
guffaw and, like a good natured simian, grinned. 

‘*Marse Gustus,”’ said he, ‘‘Shuccome yo’ doan know dat Marse Long de 
Champs gib yo’ all dem dollars back, ef yo’ jes’ lem me go long wid dim? Huc- 
come yo’ doan know yo’ doan need tuh gimme mey freedom, Marse Gustus? 
Does yo’ railly b’lieve I’s a-gwine tuh let yo’ ruint yo’se’f? Naw, Marse Gustus, 
mey paw done resk his life fo’ yo’ paw, an’ yo’ done do me de onjestic tuh 
b’lieve I not a-gwine tuh resk mey life fuh yo’? We ain’ no yallah dog, Marse 
Gustus, we alla us jes’ ez good, black niggers ez yo’ wanter see on disshur side 
Jordan. En we ain’ nuvuh wuz no free niggers. En we ain’ tuh gwine tuh be! 
Yo’ sposen. Marse Gustus, ez I’s agwine tuh ’low Maistis en de lil chillun tuh 
leabe disshu. house? Naw, Marse Gustus. Yo’ is all I haz uh mey own, in dis- 
shur worl’! Yo’ go to Marse Long de Champs an’ say, ‘Dat big, black nigger, 
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dat Hosé La Violet, am yone, ef yo’ jessa gimme back mey money.’ En he, 
an’ Marsa Long de Champs—’’ 

Hosé had begun with real bravery as well as with bravado; but the unac- 
customed length of his speech, the failure of his beloved master to respond to 
his emphatic interrogations, the effort to compass what his clouded faculties rep- 
resented to him as duty, the unpleasant prospect of de Longchamps’ materialistic 
rule, the thought of separation from the dear ones for whom he purposed to 
sacrifice himself, and the loss of power and prestige which that separation im- 
plied, conspired to confound him. His voice broke, he ceased speaking, and 
tears rolled down his big, black cheeks. 

The master of Chieftains leaned against the tree in silence, and the beauti- 
ful, symmetrical aristocrat of the forest supported an aristocrat of men; but it 
was with the man as de Longchamps had prophesied—the Pavageaux struggled 
in his blood. And while the conflict went on between the nobleman’s fine senti- 
ment and the merchant’s common sense, the yellow man behind him crept noise- 
lessly out of the shadow and slipped slyly into the light. Then, the planter 
reached out and took the great rough hand of the laborer, drew it toward him, 
and pressed it warmly between his own. 

‘‘Hosé,’’ he answered, and the name was music on his tongue. ‘‘In the 
world to come, we shall walk as brothers in the sight of God, and so like brothers 
we must walk in freedom on this earth. I will find another way. You shall not 
be a slave to any man but me.”’ 

At these words, the face of the ragged, yellow intruder became a demon’s, 
where envy and hatred warred together. He raised his rifle, took aim, and im- 
mediately fired. ‘The ball entered the liriodendron just above the planter’s head, 
and with his free hand Hosé knocked his master down; then turned and seized 
the man behind him, just as he fired again. 

The two fell together. A shrill whistle smote the air. Then there was 
a savage rush of many runners and heart-rending cries for help, the curses of 
furious blacks, the crushing of leaves and crackling of limbs under foot, fol- 
lowed, at last, by the sullen tramp of silent, angry men, growing momentarily 
duller to the ear. And then —stillness, broken only by the sobbing of the river 
and the melancholy sough of the wind in the trees. 

The master of Chieftains, stunned, yet struggled to regain his feet, rose on 
his knees and pulled himself up by the trunk against which he had stood. In 
the moonlit road, a great, black body lay motionless. He stumbled toward it, 
bent over it, called to it, knelt and touched it. 

Hosé La Violet was dead. 

* * * * * 

That was more than fifty years ago, yet they speak of it as yesterday, the 
dear, gray-haired people of today. They tell in their sweet-voiced, gentle manner 
of those dark children of the sun whose names are household words,—of Lewis 
who reformed; of Harrison, torn in pieces by infuriated blacks; of Hosé La 
Violet who died to save his master’s life; of Little Brown Ann and the great, 
white angel of death who came to convey her gentle spirit to the realms of peace. 


aka 





Sonnets 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


(From Sonnets to a Wife, published by William Marion Reedy at St. Louis.) 


TO THE WOMAN 


To lead, not drive him, is the wiser plan, 
For tactfulness will tame him all the years, 
And tenderness, not tyranny, he fears, 
For men were ever but a stubborn clan; 
And long ago, since first the world began, 
And stars rose dimly in the primal spheres, 
A little wit, diplomacy and tears,— 
What havoc have they wrought with every man! 


So shall you conquer, as the gentle rain, 
Soothing his vanity to gain your ends, 
Moulding his wishes till they meet. your own; 

Thus as a child his confidence you gain, 

For still to flattery his heart unbends,— 
Only a child, a little larger grown. 


& 
TO THE MAN 


If you a woman would desire to hold, 
Faithful and true and guided by your will, 
Be sure no art, nor flattery’s fine skill 

Shall e’er deceive her, nor will gifts or gold; 

By love alone her spirit is controlled. 

This is her law, her Deity, until 
The light falls pale upon her forehead still, 
The red lips ashen and the heart grown cold. 


So shall you woo her if you wish to win 
Her heart and soul, to wear her like a flower, 
To drain her kisses and keep back her tears; 
Filling with love the space she lingers in; 
Making her dream of you each passing hour 
With utter longing through the iron years. 





THE GENIUS OF BUSINESS — Chapter Il. For the University, the 


How the Class-Struggle Represses Enterprise,and How the University of the 


Wwe is it that men with good brains—well up to the modern average—are on record as having lived some 

thousands of years on this earth, without learning much of anything about it or leaving any considerable 
mark on the face of it? Why was it left for the nineteenth century of this late era to discover about every- 
thing that has been discovered in physical science and to institute the first definite attempt of the human race 
to settle down upon the earth and take possession? Why is it that the moderns have inherited from the 
ancients—rest their troubled souls !—scarcely one good tool or a traveled road, only a few broken stones, with 
an immense assortment of exploded moral and legal theories and the pathetic memorials cf many compli- 
cated states of mind? The answer is that the- men of the old world were so preoccupied with the class- 
question that they hadn’t any time for practical enterprise. They were so absorbedly interested in the 
problem of how best to get the values of the world into the hands of the right people that they had little 
breath and strength left for the creation of values. F 


The class-schism has yawned in every market-place of the old world, and one by one has swallowed the 
glories of the old cities. All the civilizations that are dead and buried, died of this disease. And the 
civilization that shall win an immunity from it will establish its right to perpetuity and will doubtless build 
the city of undying art and song, the city of perpetual progress. We have the best fighting-chance for this 
thing just here in this country and now, that ever has been known. 

What is the essential nature of the class-disease? That is the social-question par excellence. How does 
it happen that a sharp line has always been drawn between an upper and a lower class—with settled and con- 
tradictory conditions on the two sides of the line? Why is it that one class has always stood in an attitude 
of exaction and the ether of indemnification—as if the one had a store of supererogatory merits and were reap- 
ing its reward and the other had acquired only a store of demerits to be worked off? It is no answer to say 
that all men are covetous by nature and care only for plunder. If that were true there would be a welter of 
warring egotisms—no fixed order of classes. 


The simple truth is that the class-struggle is the attempt to find a moral basis for society outside of the 
industrial order. It is the vain attempt to set up one or another social principle that shall be higher than 
the principle of efficiency—the plain principle that the servant of all is the greatest. Aristocracy at bottom is 
the rule of good people—with the understanding that the goodness is to be determined by some other test 
than the consideration of what a man is good for. 

The class-struggle is, I submit, not an inevitable fact of nature due to the primal selfishness of men. It 
is a disease due to living too much in the house and it is curable by open-air treatment. It is born of the 
intense subjectivity of the old world —its exclusive interest in moral problems. Set a thousand men ina 
virgin wilderness and the question whether they will reproduce there within a year the economic deadlock 
of the traditional class-struggle will turn upon the question whether they are subjective-minded old-world 
men absorbed in the subtilties of culture and conscience, or objective-minded new-world men intent upon 
getting a city built. The new world takes its culture and conscience as by-products of enterprise. 

The splendid White City of the Chicago Fair—that inspiring prevision of what Chicago itself is destined 
to become when it shall have sloughed off its inheritance of Dowieism and Utopian reform—was the work of 
a commission that proved its indifference to all sorts of states-of-mind by its half-facetious “Congress of 
Religions” and its frank concourse of all political creeds. “Genius,” said Goethe, “is objectivity ;” which is 
about the same thing as to say that the only finally authentic kind of genius is the genius of business. Those 
that have been called great geniuses in the books were not so because they were born on a lucky day but 
because they were simple enough to let the talkers talk and to busy themselves with the things they really 
cared about. The fact is that one man is as much of a genius as another and could prove it if he could con- 
veniently escape from his sect and party and get down to business. 

It is the class-struggle that destroys genius. For no class-man can be other than a moralizer, a pedant 
and a proser. The religious sects and the political parties, as they exist now in the United States, are the 
routed and scattered columns of the old class-battle. A religous sect is a company of harmless people engaged in 
the Sisyphean labor of converting the world to some class-theory of goodness. The American people have 
cast the sects out of the forum of the common life. But with gentle good-humor they have been guaranteed 
the freedom of the city—in the regions of the upper air. When any one of them has ventured to descend 
within calling-distance of the market-place, its ministers and messengers have been sent back flying with 
severe reproof. Fora religious sect in America is free to dream its dream but it can never do anything about 
it. And a sect that should grow weary of hanging in the air and should seriously attempt to become a social 
and political reality—would be driven into the sea. The American people have proved again and again that 
they wouldn’t stand it. 

With the political parties the case is different —though not so much different as has been supposed. A 
party is a sect—with modern improvements. It is more tolerant, more practical and has a healthier sense of 
humor ; consequently the parties are less repugnant than the sects to the spirit of modern industrial society. 
But after everything has been said in extenuation the fact remains that the political party is a flat anachron- 
ism, the leech of the old world fastened upon the body of the new. A party is the organized attempt of a lot 
of private citizens to make themselves a ruling-class. In the near future political partizanship will be looked 





Free City and the Pan-American Republic —— By CHARLES FERGUSON 


People Will Put an End to the Class-Struggle and Open a Career for Talent 


upon as sedition against the existing social order and treason against the sovereignty of the peeple. I venture 
to say that within ten years the American people will bunch the parties with the sects and will hold it to be 
as intolerable that a private association should undertake to capture the public offices in the name of a polit- 
ical creed as that a like association should attempt to do the same thing in the name of a creed called 
religious. 

The value of the political parties hitherto — what has made them endurable—has been the fact that they 
have represented the principle of perpetual change and growth in legal and economic institutions. But with 
the increase in the vastness and complexity of our industrial order it has become impossible for the political 
party to represent that principle any longer. The parties cannot in these times make changes that are worth 
considering, or even propose to make them. The problem of the present-day politician is to propose a 
change that will stir the enthusiasm of ten million men, without touching the only thing they care about, to 
wit, their business interests. The problem is insoluble. It is impossible to get a majority of the people to 
make a revolutionary assault upon the system of their day’s work, and it is equally impossible to get a 
majority to carry lanterns on poles and wear oil-cloth clothes for the sake of some slight and questionable 
improvement in business-methods, suggested by wordy gentlemen who do not work. 

Professional politics is passing down the aisles of memory hand in hand with the wraith of professional 
religion, The attempt to regulate the business of the world from the outside is going to be abandoned. 
Henceforth, improvements in the methods of business and the keeping of accounts must be worked out from 
the inside of the shop—through the organization of the working world in the spirit of the arts and sciences. 

The class-struggle opens up the ways of promotion to all kinds of toryism and orthodoxy. In the dust 
of its turmoil it is not necessary that one should know or do anything useful: it is necessary only to shut 
one’s eyes in rapt security of the true faith and fire in the direction of the other party. Promotion comes to 
those who are readiest in their futility and most eloquent in their ignorance. Not what do you know or what 
can you do, but what do you think and how well can you put it—this is the question of life and death in the 
old order of the world. 

The trouble with us in America today is that we have not yet wholly escaped from this unnerving con- 
troversy. As in Europe soin America the best talent is still running to waste because it will not use the 
tools of industry as the weapons of a class war. There are hundreds of fellows herding cattle on the ranges 
who have a finer talent for civilization than can be found in Wall Street—but no stomach at all for commer- 
cial casuistry and political “graft.” 

Achilles sulks, but he will arise and scatter his enemies. The true and indigenous American man-of- 
business will wrest the tools of the Titans from the hands of politicians and promotors. Industrial Democ- 
racy is clambering down out of the lap of Europe; the old crooning songs of dead faiths and bogie-fears can 
not woo it back again. 

If this land and time were not, above all others, the place and age of faith, men would still require an 
unquestionable institution to lean on—and a fair form of words. But never was there a people so sure of the 
reasonableness of the universe in its ground-plan ; never one so conscious of the infinite resources of creation 
and so fearless in committing itself to the dangerous stream of change. Material civilization in its final im- 
plication is a passion for the eternal realities, for the things beyond sense and time. An age that knew not 
God and cared not much to know, could make art a luxury, science a crime and religion a dream. But the 
world has grown stouter-hearted and now has faith enough to face the elemental forces in quest of its holy 
grail. Who doubts that we could all have a chicken in the pot and leisure for an illuminated book if we really 
cared for the things the old world cared for? No, we are bound to get deeper into the intimacy of God than 
men have ever gone, and we are ready to risk our lives daily in the enterprise. An iron hand is on the lever, 
and if we ride easy it isnot for the ease but for the end. 

The University of the People is the church of the sacrament of civilization. It will puta stop to the 
class-struggle and open up a career for talent by breeding a universal disdain for moral platitudes and a 
universal comradeship in moral adventure. 





EMERSON’S ALOOFNESS FROM COMMON LIFE 


Emerson finally dropped the church, but he never ceased to be a clergyman. He was like a flower escap- 
ing from the garden, and finding lodgment in an adjoining field, but which never ceased to bea garden flower. 
A certain sanctity and unworldliness always clung to him,—a certain remoteness from the common thoughts, 
aims, attractions, of every-day humanity. If he had been a better worldling he would have been a better poet, 
—that is, if he had had more of the feelings, passions, sympathies and thoughts of ordinary men. Emerson 
was always a preacher, and his theme, by whatever name he called it, was always religion, or what he called 
religion, nameiy, the universality of the moral law. * * * He was a rare soul, probably the 
most astral genius in English or any other literature. His books are for young men and for those of a relig- 
ious cast of mind. (From John Burroughs’ LITERARY VALUES: Houghton-Mifflin, Boston.) 
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By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


HE half dozen cow-punchers squat- 
ting in front of the Wiggly Bar bunk- 
house chewed earnestly as the invigorat- 
ing odor of boiling coffee crept into their 
nostrils. Through the gathering dusk 
the whinner of a cow-pony or the clatter 
of rebellious hoofs against confining lum- 
ber were heard at frequent intervals from 
the adjoining corral. 

Sonny Hawkins, who had been study- 
ing the heavens with the air of a man 
engaged in puzzling mental calculations, 
broke the silence. 

‘‘She’s a rattler!’’ was what he said, as 
if communing with himself. His mates 
started, ceased chewing and gazed at the 
speaker. 

‘‘Who? Hought’s gal?’’ asked Spud 
Forbes, grinning 

‘“‘Uhnhu,’’ was the grunted reply. 

‘‘Fellers,’’ began Forbes, as he sniffed 
at the seductive aroma emanating from 
the cook’s region. ‘*Th’ lad’s got all th’ 
symptoms. They’re sproutin’ in ’im. 
’E’s fast into ’er toils—’e’s in love.’’ 

‘*Aw, shut up!” growled Hawkins, as 
he expectorated viciously into the gloom. 

‘‘Sartinly, son. Plain case, though, 
eh, boys?’’ 

“Yep!” 

‘*Vee-ah!’’ 

“Sure !’’ 

The corroboration was most conclus- 
ive. 

“Ver a set of mulletheads,’’ remarked 
Hawkins. 

‘‘Love makes a feller touchy, hey, fel- 
lers?’’ pursued Forbes. 

‘‘An’ lonesome,’’ added Sanders. 

‘‘An’ full o’ sorrer,’’ added Corduroy 
Haines. 


**Cut it out,’’ said Hawkins, ‘‘ You fel- 
lers is strainin’ yer brains.”’ 

At this moment the cook thumped a 
dishpan thrice and the council broke up. 

Ethel Brice, fresh from laurels in 
the art schools of sedate Boston, fitted 
Wiggly Bar with the same grace as a lily 
does a frog pond. Houghton Brice, her 
father, had experienced a distinct swell- 
ing throughout his two hundred and fifty 
pounds of superfluity at the flattering 
reports that adorned the pages of sundry 
Boston papers which in some manner 
had attached themselves to his daughter’s 
luggage in conspicuous positions. One 
paper boldy stated that ‘‘Miss Ethel 
Brice, who has just blazed forth the 
brightest star in the artistic history of 
the —--— Art Institute, is the only 
daughter of the millionaire ranch owner, 
Houghton Brice of Wells, Wyoming, 
etc.” 

‘*Millionaire, eh? Haw! Haw!’ re- 
marked Brice, slapping his knee. 

His daughter, nurtured since child- 
hood in the educational fastnesses of the 
East, by reason of her mother’s death, 
had fallen heartily in love with the free 
air of the range, and the gentle breeding 
instilled by years of ball-room languor 
was fast being tempered by the harum- 
scarum life of the limitless plain. Hough- 
ton Brice looked with undisguised pleas- 
ure at his daughter’s very evident apti- 
tude for ranch life, and praised her 
unstintingly to the ‘‘boys.”’ 

They, in turn, were emphatic in their 
assurances that she was ‘“‘the stuff,’’ and 
that she could ‘‘pack her clothes in their 
trunks’’—remarks eloquent of their ad- 
miration. 
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To Sonny Hawkins, whose youthful 
face and jolly nature had won for him 
the chair of knight to her ladyship, she 
seemed a goddess. In her presence he 
felt a thrill of pleasure which was not 
abated by being dubbed ‘‘The Chaper- 
one’’ by his more grizzled comrades. 

Two weeks of her sway and Wiggly 
Bar looked a new ranch. Gaudy ties, 
polished chaps, clean faces, were the 
order of the day. Sonny, in particular, 
had “thrown on dog’’ amazingly and 
looked a veritable dandy as he pranced 
about on Renegade—whom he called 
his ‘‘steed.’’ This was at the end of two 
weeks. At the beginning of the first, 
Hawkins had visibly sulked when it fell 
to him to ‘‘trail th’ mav’rick,’’ as he 
termed it. However, such is human 
nature, Hawkins ‘‘dressed up’’ was not 
Hawkins the cow-puncher, and he began 
to covet the rides abroad in company 
with the strange girl, whose moods he 
could only, as yet, guess at. 

*Twas near bedtime when Sufferin’ 
Sanders (he derived the name from a 
scar that gave him the appearance of 
constant pain) arrived at the bunkhouse 
fresh from a confab with the ‘‘old man.”’ 

‘*Whee-iskers!’’ was the magnetic in- 
troduction that brought every man- to 
attention. 

‘‘W’at’s into ye?’’ asked someone be- 
hind a sparking pipe. 

‘Shut up an’ I'll tell ye,’’ and Sanders 
craned his neck forward dramatically. 

‘‘Ver humble servant has jest held a 
teetyteet with th’ ol’ man, an’ what d’ye 
think?’’” The boys’ eyes opened like 
hungry clams—the pipe died down for 
lack of draft. Sanders coughed tragic- 
ally before he resumed: 

‘*She’s — got —a— feller!’’ This was 
delivered as a broadside and the effect 
was similar. 

‘*Naw!’’ remarked Spud Forbes, sit- 
ting erect. 

‘An’ ’e’s no ordinary critter. Hought 
says ’e’s a—er—’lumnus.”’ 


35! 


‘*W’at’s them?”’ asked Haines. 

‘“’Lumnus? A ’lumnus is a feller 
w’at goes through collidge in a bathin’ 
suit, eats raw meat an’ punches th’ bag 
Ol’ man said so!”’ 

Sanders drew a deep breath and 
watched the words sink slowly in. 

“‘G’wan, w’at ye up to?”’ asked Forbes. 

“I seed ’is photygraff. ’E wuz darn 
near naked an’ a-humpin’ over like -th’ 
golblamedest case 0’ green apple colic 
ever cut loose on a man. ’E’s on a 
team, Hought says.’”’ 

‘*W’ ats’ that?”’ 

‘“‘Wal,-ef you ain’t ig’runt,’’ remarked 
Sanders, contemptuously. 

‘‘An’ then w’at?’’ asked Hawkins, 
anxiously. 

‘‘Nothin’, ’cept ’e’ll git here day arter 
tomorrow ef calkilations is not upsot,’’ 
said Sanders, quietly. 

A suggestive snicker circled around, 
and then— 


“Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun, 
Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun, 
Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun— 
Safe, safe, in the promised land!” 


Spud 


Corduroy Haines 
Forbes joined in, followed by the rest, 
each line swelling gradually to the last 
one, which was roared out at the limit of 


began it, 


six pairs of seasoned lungs. When the 
echoes of the indignant pounding from 
the corral died away, Hawkins drawled, 

‘‘Thanky, cuties, fer th’ song.’’ 

‘‘Don’t mention it. - Oppersition is 
th’ life o’ trade, ye know,’’ said Forbes, 
soothingly. 

‘*Fasten yer face, it’s wobblin’,’’ said 
Hawkins. 

‘A general laugh greeted the cow- 
puncher’s savagery and a moment later 
the thump of boots on the floor indi- 
cated the rapid approach of Morpheus. 

Richard Vance, known on the squad 
as **Dick,’’ reached Cutthroat Station 
on time. Sufferin’ Sanders was there 
to meet him and deferentially waved the 
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new-comer toward old Bess, a superan- 
nuated cow-pony, warranted free from 
vice. While lengthening the stirrup 
strap to accommodate his unusual legs, 
Vance casually confided to Sanders that 
he was feeling ‘‘righter’n a fiddle.”’ 

“‘How’s that?’’ inquired the cow- 
puncher, politely. 

“Oh, all strung up,’’ said Vance. 

“Jest w’at Grouchy Bob said ez we 
yanked on th’ rope a spell back,’’ re- 
marked Sanders. 

“Eh?” 

‘*Hoss stealin’,’’ said Sanders. 

‘“‘That’s on me. Which way?’’ said 
Vance, as he flung into the saddle. 

Ten of the twenty miles to Wiggly Bar 
ranch had been reeled off at a pace 
scarcely agreeable to Bess’ ancient legs, 
though she did nobly. 

‘“*Reckon we’d better slow up, pard, 
ef ye don’t wanter leg it in pusson’ly,’’ 
said Sanders. 

‘*Hey?”’ 

‘“*Yer hoss?’’ remarked the puncher, 
waving his hand significantly. 

“‘Sure!’’ ejaculated Vance as_ he 
sprung to earth and pulled out his 
watch. 

‘*W’at’s that for?”’ 

**It’s a way I have,’’ said Vance. 

‘*T’ve seed wuss,’’ remarked Sanders. 

The second hand swung past the sixty 
mark for the fifth time before Vance 
took to the saddle. Sanders, mystified, 
flipped his quirt lightly against Gray 
Mag’s haunch and plunged into the 
alkali dust that boiled up in Bess’ 
wake. 

**Ol’ Bess is in ’er second childhood 
by th’ looks,’’ mused the perplexed 
puncher as he felt the grit of the dust 
between his teeth. 

‘‘Ge-dap, Mag, ye cab-horse!’’ he 
added 

At late dusk the cavalcade pounded 
up tothe ranch-house. The riders drew 
rein in the center of a circle of shadowy 
figures under wide-rimmed hats. 
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“‘That you, Sufferin’?’’ yelled some 
one. 

‘Nope, it’s ws/’’ was Sanders’ expres- 
sive reply. 

‘*All ready, fellers—”’ 


“Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun, 
Whar now ts th Hebrew childrun, 
Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun— 
Safe, safe, in th’ promised land!” 


‘‘What in thunder does that signify?’’ 
asked Vance, as he listened to the re- 
sounding whacks from the corral. 

‘‘Our reception chorus — welcome t’ 
Wiggly Bar!’’ said Forbes in theatrical 
tones. 

‘“‘Thank you, gentlemen. Your wel- 
come is of a sort a man finds it hard to 
forget, though he may often wish to,’’ 
said Vance. 

‘*H’rah—joke, boys—laff, ye codfish!’’ 
roared Forbes as he clapped his huge 
hands upon Hawkins’ shoulders. 

“‘Git out, yer coarse!’’ snarled the 
addressee. 

‘“Whar’s yer luggidge?’’ inquired some 
one solicitously. 

‘*’Ere!’’ announced Sanders, exhibit- 
ing a satchel the size of a cigar box. A 
laugh went up. , 

“‘Goin’ t’ stay all night, ain’t ye? 
W’at’s in that?” 

‘*My nightie!’’ responded the besieged. 

‘‘Who-whoop! Joke th’ second, boys. 
Wal, sleep tight, pard, an’ in th’ morn- 
in’ wash yer face so’s us fellers kin git 
a look at a real man—come on, fellers!’’ 
and Forbes led the rollicking fellows off 
through the gloom, trailing the two 
horses behind them. 

Vance, deserted by the cowboys, found 
himself in the bear-like clutches of 
Houghton Brice, whose gutteral tones 
were demanding to know if by look; 
word or deed the ‘“‘varmints’’ had of- 
fended in any way, shape or manner. 

‘Not at all, sir. They’re a fine set—.- 
safe as priests and twice as interesting,”’ 
said Vance, as he threw something into 
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his grip that caused the old gentleman 
to writhe with mingled misery and sur- 
prise. 

‘*By James, sir, I’m glad I got my 
hand back. Lemme change feet an’ git 
out o’ yer way. Boys say I’m fallin’ 
away lately—now be [?”’ 

The laughter that greeted the old 
ranchman’s pet sally died away indoors, 
leaving the cow-punchers engaged ina 
conversation originated solely for the 
benefit of Sonny Hawkins. 

After that gentleman had 
ignominiously, Forbes asked, 

‘*Th’ name, Sufferin’?’’ 

“Luggidge said Vance — Richard 
Vance,’’ said Sanders. 

‘‘Regular upper-tenner, eh?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t make out,’’ remarked San- 
ders. 

Daylight next morning found the cow- 
boys scurrying up the fastnesses of Dry 
Run, six miles distant, on the trail of a 
family of epicurean grizzlies whose appe- 
tites were likely to prove their undoing. 
Sonny Hawkins, trailing along in the 
bunch, was thinking mightily. To his 
mind something was ‘‘up’’ to him—he 
knew not what. He quickly convinced 
himself that as a rival he possessed 
qualities that fully precluded the idea of 
meeting Richard Vance on his own level. 
Nevertheless, he felt as though the repu- 
tation of Hawkins as a love-lorn Romeo 
demanded bolstering—else the boys 
would chaff, and chaffing was the one 
thing most repellant to Sonny’s make-up. 

Therefore, as a warrant of future peace 
and a salve for past taunts, the new-comer 
must, in some casual manner, be humili- 
ated. Two methods presented them- 
selves to Hawkins’ mind— weapons and 
horses. Horses were safer, more easily 
arranged, results more agreeable. 

The heat of the day was passed in the 
shade of a rock, where the details of a 
very cunning little episode were hatched 
in the aggrieved cow-puncher’s brain. 
Figuring conspicuously in the plans was 


retired 
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a certain piebald, crop-eared, cross-cut, 
saw-tempered horse belonging to the 
Double Dot ranch—by name, Logjam. 
Logjam’s specialty was his amiable, 
almost crestfallen appearance at all times 
and places—with possibly one brilliant 
exception. That was when someone 
straddled, or tried to straddle, his back. 
He was ‘‘slow fire.’’ Currying, bridling, 
saddling, possessed no terrors for Log- 
jams. Manipulate his tail, handle. his 
feet, pull his ears, and he munched 
calmly on. Drop into the saddle and 
a handspring, roll over, jump-up-and- 
buck like a milk-shake machine might 
be expected to transpire inside a second 
and three-quarters. 

The only man who ever braved the 
unknown capabilities of Logjam the 
second time was Buck Wilhite, and he 
died a short time after from quick con- 
sumption induced by hemorrhage and 
bad treatment. 

Late in the day, therefore, Sonny 
Hawkins might have been observed 
streaking it across toward Double Dot 
ranch. The shades of night effectually 
shielded his subsequent maneuvers and 
late bed-time found him mingling with 
the bunkhouse group unconcernedly. 

‘‘Whar been, Son?’’ queried Forbes, 
as Hawkins edged in beside him. 

‘*Sound asleep,’’ remarked Hawkins, 
as he drew his pipe. 

But the secret proved too great for one 
man to carry alone—ten minutes had 
not passed before Sufferin’ Sanders was 
a sharer in its possession. ‘Ten minutes 
more had not passed before Sanders had 
confided it to every man in the crowd, to 
the apparent discomfiture of Sonny 
Hawkins. ; 

“It’s attempted assassination, no 
less,’’? said Haines. _ 

‘Same thing,’’ said Forbes, nodding. 

‘“‘Give a month’s pay t’ see it, 
though,’’ remarked Sanders. 

‘*Who wouldn’t?’’ asked Haines. 

The fact was that Logjam was at that 
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very moment carefully and scientifically 
kicking boards loose at the far side of 
the Wiggly Bar corral. There was a far- 
away look of ennui in his pale blue eyes 
that made them resemble the fire and 
sparkle of a spoiled grape-pulp as he 
proceeded with his self-appointed task. 

Sleep settled down upon the bunk- 
house without the details of Hawkins’ 
coup being made public—’ twas sufficient 
to know that Logjam was there, so 
Sonny argued. 

But circumstances alter cases mightily. 
Whatever plans may have been laid for 
the following day bade fair to. go astray 
when an incipient stampede, detected 
among the upper herds early next morn- 
ing, swung the utmost efforts of the 
punchers into constant play. 

’Twas while engaged in this absorbing 
work that things transpired at Wiggly 
Bar headquarters. The forenoon had 
grown into a droning heat-ridden stretch 
of drowsiness. Richard Vance, fresh 
from a night’s sleep after a long day 


spent about the ranch buildings, gazed 
across to where the white peaks hung in 
the wine-like air and speculated. 

‘*Ten miles?’’ he said to his host. 


”? 


“Thirty an’ then some,’’ responded 
Brice, chuckling. 

‘‘How far to those rocks over there?’’ 
pursued Vance, indicating the spot. 

‘**’Bout four mile.” 

“I’m going.” 

**Gal!’’ Houghton Brice half turned 
and sent his voice rumbling through the 
rooms. The echoes were yet glancing 
about the walls when his daughter ap- 
peared in the door, towel in hand. 

**Better let up on th’ dish-washin’, 
daughter, an’ convoy this gent t’ them 
rocks acrost thar. They’s saddles in th’ 
shed an’ hosses in th’ cor’al. Cigar, 
sir?”’ 

“Thanks. Miss Ethel, would you 
mind the jaunt?’ inquired Vance, tip- 
ping his hat. 

“Mind it? I’m aching to go—wait a 
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moment!’’ and she darted inside, to re- 
appear in a moment draped for the ride. 

‘“‘How about these horses,’’ asked 
Vance, as they started off for the corral. 

‘“‘T can ride all of them handcuffed, 
Dick,’’ said she. 

The motley collection of all shapes 
and colors of horse-flesh had its fascina- 
tion for Vance and he viewed it leisurely. 
‘‘Which’ll you ride?’’ he said at length. 

‘¢ Anything chubby—that one will do,”’ 
said the girl, tossing a pebble at her 
choice. 

‘So? Well, I’m going to take some- 
thing a trifle new,’’ said Vance. ‘‘See 
that soapy-eyed fellow over there by that 
black one?”’ 

“That ugly one?’’ 

‘*Exactly. He don’t look like a 


‘trundle-bed for ease, does he?’’ 


“*T guess I never rode him,’’ said she, 
thoughtfully. 

Vance entered the corral, captured 
his animals and soon had them saddled 
and bridled. He gave the girl his hand 
and she mounted airily, Vance watching 
her a moment till he became aware the 
boys were coming pellmell up the dusty 
trail. Then he carefully adjusted his 
foot to the stirrup and, as he slowly lifted 
himself, glanced up to see the punchers 
draw rein a scant fifty feet from him. 
His brief glance, however, failed to dis- 
cern the looks that spread over their 
faces, or he might have hesitated. As it 
was, he was just noticing the horse’s 
hide wrinkling into little knots and 
bunches, when his foot suddenly slipped 
clear through the stirrup and he found 
himself clinging desperately and clumsily 
to the pommel, which danced rapidly 
away from him as the pony side-stepped. 

‘“‘Gawd!’’ He heard the exclamation, 
then gripping the horse’s mane, he 
‘*‘chinned himself’’ with the quickness 
of a cat and kicked the encircling stirrup 
free. Just as the pony rose on his hind 
legs and fell flat on his side, Vance let 
go and landed nimbly on his feet. He 









sprang in and seized the bridle strap as 
the horse scrambled to its feet. 

Ignoring the gaping, spell-bound group 
of cowboys, he again approached the 
horse, who shied a little, but allowed 
him to draw the girth a notch tighter. 

Spud Forbes found his voice. 

‘*Don’t ride that hoss?!’’ he yelled. 

“*Why not?” 

‘¢ °F’ Il kill ye!’’ 

*‘Don’t be alarmed. He’s only skit- 
tish,’’ said Vance, as he swung up his 
leg. A moment later, he found himself 
propelled forward and upward —some- 
thing hit him soundly between the 
shoulders—and he realized that he was 
again standing on the ground while close 
behind him stood the horse, calmly 
chanking his bit. A muffled guffaw 
reached his ears, mingled with a little 
screain from the girl. The first amused 
him —the second inspired him. He 
inspected the horse’s mouth, the bridle, 
the leather, looking for flaws. 

“Ye don’t mean t’ tackle that devil 
again?’’ asked Forbes. 

‘“‘Nope, he’s tackling me this time,’’ 
said Vance. 

‘Boys, this skins me/” ejaculated 
Forbes, looking around. 

Vance was ready now—he put his foot 
into the stirrup awkwardly, as if to 
deceive the horse. But his right hand 
was noticed to reach far around and 
catch the rein six inches from the horse’s 
dripping jaws just as his leg touched the 
saddle. - 

And then, even while the horse was 
gathering his muscles, Vance threw all 
the force of his hundred and eighty 
pounds of training-table bone and sinew 
into a straight pull on the reins. 

Taken unawares, the horse’s head bent 
down noiselessly till it pressed against 
his breast—Vance leaned back sharply, 
stretching the reins. and stirrup straps 
like bow-strings. The horse bucked, 
landed lurching and trembling. The 
fiend above pulled irresistibly, yet the 
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horse fought .with desperation at the 
thing that pressed so cruelly upon his 
windpipe, not knowing it was his own 
jawbone. He tumbled to his knees— 
his nostrils, pressed to earth, throwing 
up little puffs of dust. He regained his 
feet and threw his mighty shoulder mus- 
cles into quivering lumps, but the bent 
neck could not be straightened. 

Logjam was plainly in distress now — 
gasping sobs welled up his throat and 
squeaked pitifully through his red nos- 
trils. His yellow sides rose and fell 
irregularly as he begged for air—air for 
his pricking lungs. Yet tighter grew the 
abominable pressure. He threw his head 
around to bite and it was drawn back in 
a manner that took the heart from the 
terror. His switching, angry tail crept 
between his legs—his feet braced apart— 
he trembled and heaved like a founder- 
ing ship. 

“‘Dick!’’ called the girl. 

Instantly the reins fell slack and the 
welcome air rushed into the beast’s lungs 
with a hissing, sucking noise. Logjam’s 
bulging eyes sank into their sockets and 
when Vance dismounted to rub the 
quivering ears, huge tears crept out and 
rolled down toward the foam-flecked 
mouth. Then the cowboys came—they 
swarmed about Vance, yelling at him. 
hammering his back, twisting his hands 
and generally misbehaving. 

‘*Pard, yer it!’ 

“‘Reg’lar hell-a-tearin’!’’ 

‘*Sandow th’ second!’’ 

Vance looked around at the howling 
cow-punchers and said: 

‘‘What’s up?”’ . . 

‘Ver ’lected champeen buster o’ th’ 
Rockies. D’ye chaw?’’ ejaculated San- 
ders, offering a worn plug. 

“Eh?” 

‘‘Watch th’ innercence, boys. D’ye 
insinuate ye don’t savvy bustin’ th’ holy 
terrinest man-mauler ever raised in these 
parts?”’ 

‘‘Bad, was he?”’ 
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Sanders sprang to the ground and 
fumbled at Vance’s cuff. In a moment 
he had solved the puzzle, and with a 
deft jerk he stripped the sleeve back to 
the shoulder. 

‘‘Thar!’’ he said, putting the heel of 
his quirt on the bulging biceps. 

“Holy oats!” remarked Forbes, huskily. 

‘‘Be you that way all over?’’ asked 
Hawkins, edging in. 

Vance laughed. He clutched at his 
sleeve and rolled it down. Glancing 
around he met the gaze of Houghton 
Brice, who had just arrived and was 
soaking in the situation. 

‘‘Whar’d that hoss come from? Ain’t 
that that Double Dot devil?’’ roared 
Brice, between puffs. 

**Ve-es, we took ’im t’ break,’’ said 
Hawkins. 
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‘An’ we—let out th’ job,’’ remarked 
Sanders. 

Vance was a quarter mile away when 
something caught his ear—he reined in 
and listened. Floating on the crisp air 
he heard: 


“Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun, 
Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun, 
Whar now ts th’ Hebrew childrun— 
Safe, safe in th’ promised land!” 


Looking, he beheld a lone cow-puncher 
scurry around the horse-corral, past the 
bunkhouse, and plunge over a rise in the 
ground out of sight. Close behind him, 
six tall fellows were legging it, each put- 
ing his whole soul into the rendition of 
their favorite refrain. Vance smiled. 
When he looked at the girl she was 
smiling, too. ; 





The Comrades — Master Fred and Sir Ben 


As you look at this picture of a dog and a boy, 
You can surely imagine them each other’s joy. 
Each month they watch with interest keen, 
For the coming of your magazine. 

In summer they walk out side by side, 

In Winter they take many a jolly slide. 

And when Master Fred 

Takes it into his head 


By MAUDYE HART 
(Aged ro years) 

To ride on his sled, 

Sir Ben must lower his pride 

And give Fred a ride. 

But not always must Fred be a boy made for play, 

And he’ll be a man before many a day. 

May God good graces give our Fred 

And shower blessings upon his head. 

MANKATO, Minnesota 








GENERAL View OF A Leap AND Zinc Mininoc District. 


The Missouri-Kansas Zinc District 


By FRANK EBERLE, 


Joritin, Missouri 


HE story of zinc mining in south- 

west Missouri, the greatest zinc pro- 
ducing district in the world, possesses 
many of the interesting. features of ro- 
mance, and in the rapid rise of this im- 
portant American industry some facts 
seem strangely like fiction. For many 
years miners were grovelling in the 
shallow diggings of southwest Missouri, 
taking out lead ore. Occasionally they 
encountered a peculiar dark, hard and 
brittle substance which they threw away 
as worthless, not appreciating its value 
and never dreaming that the time would 
come when this seemingly worthless sub- 
stance would yield yearly returns of mil- 
lions of dollars and great zinc mines 
would take the place of the “gopher 
holes’ made in digging for lead. It was 


thus by chance that. zinc ore was dis- 
covered in what is now known as the 
Missouri-Kansas mining district, which 
embraces the richest zinc-producing 
mines in the world. 

In 1872 several hundred pounds of this 
unknown stuff, which was neither lead 
nor rock nor dirt, was sent to an Illi- 


nois smelter to be tested. It was pro-: 


nounced zinc ore of the highest grade, 
and a new American industry was inaug- 
urated. Its rise has been sure and 
steady. From an insignificant output of 
ore; netting but meager returns, this 
industry has advanced until zinc mining 


has become one of the great wealth pro- 


ducers of the age in America as well as 
in Europe. 
Zinc mining possesses many strange 
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features that are peculiar to itself and the 
methods of operating in this district are 
different in most respects from those of 
any other territory. The entire district 
is dotted with small mines and pros- 
pects, some of them mere “gopher 
holes,’’ while here and there mines of 
considerable magnitude are found. Min- 
ing here is not yet so much an industry 
of big corporations with vast wealth, 
conducted on scientific plans and man- 
aged with care, economy and system, as 
in the gold, silver and copper regions of 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS ZINC DISTRICT 


tives who know as much about zinc min- 
ing as the proverbial porker does about 
Sunday. 

The peculiar conditions prevailing in 
this district make mining possible with 
very small means, consequently the 
miner, the mechanic, the merchant and 
men of every vocation are often tempted 
by the opportunities offered for acquiring 
quick fortunes to engage in the fascinat- 
ing, seductive, and sometimes deceptive, 
business of zinc mining. . Sometimes 
their hopes are realized ; sometimes they 
are doomed to dis- 
appointment, but 





° 
WORKMEN SHOVELING ZINC ORE INTO A CART. 


the west. Here there are some big com- 
panies, operated scientifically and ac- 
cording to up-to-date methods, and the 
number is rapidly increasing; but a 
large majority of the Missouri-Kansas 
district mines are managed very loosely, 
with very little regard to care or system, 
and still they give good results. This is 
often occasioned by lack of means on the 
part of the mine operators and some- 
times by lack of experience on the part 
of those in charge, where owners entrust 
their mining interests to friends or rela- 
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hope lingers with 
them to the end, 
and past failures but 
act as a stimulus to 
greater efforts in the 
_ future. 
Opportunities to 
mine exist there to 
a greater extent than 
elsewhere because of 
the system in vogue 
of operating on roy- 
alty. The royalty 
plan was inaugu- 
rated many years 
ago, in the early days 
of the district, by the 
Granby company, 
one of the most suc- 
cessful mining com- 
panies in the state 
and one of the biggest zinc-land owners 
inthe world. This plan gives to owners 
cf unprospected mineral lands ten to fif- 
teen per cent royalty on all of the ore 
taken from their lands, and land which 
has already been prospected or is under 
mineral lease, pays a royalty of twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. The miners have 
to buy neither the land nor the right to 
mine it. They pay only when they have 
taken out and sold the ore. If they get 
no ore the land-owner and lease-holder 
receive nothing, but royalties must be 
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A Group OF ZINC MILLs, NEAR PROSPERITY, MIssouRI. 


paid on all ore that is mined 
whether the amount be much or 
little, and whether the week’s out- 
put bring profit or loss to the mine 
operator. The man who mines 
takes all of the chances, but inas- 
much as the cost of mining is small 
in this district, the miner’s profits 
are generally satisfactory. 

The conditions of zinc mining 
have changed considerably during 
the past five years as a result of the 
coming of so many new people, 
enticed by the high prices paid 
for ore during the big zinc mining 
boom of 1899. Until five years ago 
this great and productive mineral 
belt was comparatively unknown 
to the outside world, but the invest- 
ment of millions of eastern capital 
gave new life to the district and a 
new impetus to zinc mining by the 
introduction of better machinery 
and more modern methods. The 
antiquated windlass, hand jigs and 
horse hoister are being supplanted 
by modern concentrating mills. 
The results are manifest in the 
larger ore output, increased de- 
mands, steadier markets, and im- 
proved conditions generally. 

For many years there was a 
struggle between the zinc ore pro- 
ducers and the smelters, in which 
the former contended for better 
prices for their ore, while the smel- 
ters kept the prices low enough to 


- enable them to realize handsome 


profits. In the earlier days there 
were no such demands for zinc 
ore as at present, while the cost of 
turning it into spelter was consid- 
erably greater, when coal was the 
only fuel used by the smelters. 
The discovery of natural gas in 
Kansas, conveniently near to the 
zinc belt, has materially reduced 
the cost of smelting ore and in- 
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creased the capacity of the smelting 
plants. The smelters, therefore, can well 
afford to pay better prices for zinc ore 
than formerly, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, better feeling now exists between 
the ore producers and the ore buyers. 

Improved railway facilities, by lessen- 
ing the freight rates, have also aided in 
stiffening the prices of zinc ore, while 
the many new uses for zinc create extra- 
ordinary demands for this useful metal 
and add to the eagerness of competing 
smelters to secure all of the ore possible 
and turn out spelter to the full capacity 
of their plants. 

With high prices for ore prevailing, 
there have been no shut-downs of the 
zinc mines for more than a year and 
there will probably be no more occasion 
for them. In former years, when the 
smelters would persistently beat down 
the prices until the ore producers were 
force to act in self-defence, the usual 
remedy was a shut-down of the mines 
in order to create a shortage of ore, or 


the exportation of a few thousand tons 


of ore to Europe. The superiority of 
the zinc ore of this district makes it 
especially desired by foreign as well as 
American smelters, and European smel- 
ters are ready and anxious to take all of 
the high grade zinc ore which this district 
may offer. There need never be any 
further apprehension of the accumulation 
of a surplus of zinc ore in the Missouri- 
Kansas district, for it can always be dis- 
posed of in Europe; but the cost of ex- 
porting ore at present is so heavy as to 
leave little or no margin of profit to the 
producer. 

In former years the fluctuations in zinc 
ore ‘prices kept the local market badly 
demoralized. The producers were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the ore buyers, 
who could offer whatever prices they 
wanted to pay for the week’s output of 
ore. A producer could either accept the 
price offered or hold his ore indefinitely. 
There was no ‘‘trust’’ among the ore 
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buyers, but there was a ‘“‘community of 
interests’’ which prevented competition 
and gave every smelter assurance that the 
offers of its buyers would not be over-bid 
by competitors. The result of this self- 
serving harmony among the smelters 
kept prices down and made zinc mining 
profitable only to those who were in 
possession of very rich properties. Few 
of the mine owners could hold their 
ore for better prices. Most of them, 
having but small means, were compelled 
to sell their output every week in order 
to meet operating expenses. In those 
days the dream of the zinc miner was 
‘*$30 jack.’’ He believed that should 
the time ever come when he could realize 
as much as $30 a ton for his zinc ore, or 
‘*jack,’’ the millenium would surely be 
near. 

The first zinc ore sold in this district, 
thirty-one years ago, brought but $7 a 
ton, but as the industry grew and the 
superior quality of the ore produced 
here attracted the attention of the smelt- 
ers to this territory, prices advanced. 
For years prices varied, any sum from 
$10 to $20 a ton being paid for ore. 
Mine operators were not permitted to 
fix the price of their own product. That 
was done by the smelters, who were in 
complete control of the situation. 

About five years ago the majority of 
the zinc:mine owners and operators of 
the district organized themselves into 
the Missouri-Kansas Zinc Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, to force the. smelters to pay 
higher prices for ore. The association’s 
efforts materially aided in maintaining 
prices, thereby giving to the ore market 
a healthier tone than it had ever pos- 
sessed. 

Not only was the outside world igno- 
rant of the vast wealth which nature had 
so bountifully stored in the zinc fields of 
southwest Missouri and southeast Kan- 
sas, but the inhabitants of the district 
themselves did not appreciate or realize 
what they had. It was left for a travel- 
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ing-man with some knowledge of geology 
to first prove that the mysterious sub- 
stance which miners had been throwing 
away as worthless was the finest of zinc 
ore, and so also was it left for newspaper 
correspondents first to acquaint the out- 
side world with the wonderful richness 
of this great zinc belt, so long unknown, 
undeveloped and unappreciated by its 
own people. The press, the great dis- 
seminator of information, soon told the 
public, through its Joplin dispatches, of 
the ‘‘Klondike’’ that was so much nearer 
than Alaska. Eastern capital became 
interested and a zinc mining boom 
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collapsed and the mining district suf- 
ered for the folly of speculators and 
the rascality of the knaves who had 
fleeced them. 

But time, the healer of all troubles, 
restored conditions to their normal state 
and revived the zinc district from its de- 
pression. Conditions finally adjusted 
themselves and zinc ore prices took an 
upward turn and steadily advanced. 
Frightened capitalists, who had been 
needlessly alarmed, soon found their 


confidence restored, and with the many 
new uses and increased demands for zinc 
and the keener appreciation of the 


Tuis MINE HAS PRODUCED $1,000,000 FROM LESS THAN ONE ACRE OF GROUND, AND IS STILL PRODUCING. 


awakened the slumbering district from 
its long sleep toward the close of ’98 and 
the beginning of ’99. Zinc ore prices 
climbed higher and higher, until $55 a ton 
was reached. On the wave of the boom 
appeared many hungry sharks and they 
found easy victims in the North, South 
East and West. All kinds of wildcat 
companies were organized and their 
worthless stock was floated everywhere 
and sold to the unwary. Then camea 
decline. The inflated zinc boom had 


- superiority of the ore of this rich mineral 


belt, the new ‘“‘Klondike’’ which press 
correspondents described a few years 
ago is proving its worth. Its wealth is 
measured by millions, and even with 
shallow mining, above the 300-foot level, 
the district produces more than $10,000, - 
ooo worth of ore each year. When mine 
operators care to sink deeper down, 
where the greater ore bodies lay, a more 
expressive word than ‘‘Klondike’’ will 
be necessary to describe this district. 





THE DRAGON OF THE SWALE 2 z zt 


First of a Series of Twelve Nature Sketches Done for 


M* path to Cubby Hollow ran along a tumbling worm-fence, down a gravelly slope and across a strip of 
swale, through which flowed the stream that farther on widened into the “Hollow.” A small jungle of 
dog-roses, elder and blackberry tangled the banks of the stream, spreading into flanks of cinnamon fern that 
crept well up the hill-sides. 

Through the ferns, as I descended the gravelly slope, my path led into a tunnel of vines to a rail over the 
water, and on up to the woods. By the middle of June, the tangle, except by the half-broken path, was 
almost rabbit-proof. The rank ferns waved to my chin, and were so thick that they left no trace of my pass- 
ing until late in the summer. 

This bit of the swale from the lower edge of the gravelly slope to the edge of the woods on the opposite 
slope was the lair of a dragon. My path cut directly across it. 


Perhaps the dragon had been there ever since I had known the swale, and summer eine summer had 
allowed me to cross unchallenged. I donot know. I only know that one day he rose out of the ferns before 
me—the longest, ugliest, boldest beast that ever withstood me in the quiet walks about home. 


It was a day in early July, hot and very close. I was wading the sunken trail, much as one “treads water,” 
my head not always above the surface of the fronds, when, suddenly, close to my side the ferns in a single 
spot were violently shaken. Instantly ahead of me they whirled again; and before I could think, off across 
the path was another rush and whirl—then stirless silence. 


I knew what it meant. These were not the sudden, startled leaps of three animals, but the lightning 
movements of one. Ihad crossed the path of a swamp black-snake, and judging from its speed and whirl it 
was of uncommon size. _ 

The path, a few paces farther on, opened into a small patch of low grass. Just as I was getting through 
the brake to this spot I stopped short with a chill. In the ferns near me shrilled a hissing whistle, a weird, 
creepy whistle that made me cold, a fierce, menacing sound, all.edge, and so thin that it slivered every nerve 
in me. And then without a stir in the brake up out of the low grass in front of me rose a blue-black, glitter- 
ing head. 

I have little faith in the spell of a snake’s eye ; yet for a moment I was held by the subtle, masterful face 
that had risen so unexpectedly, so coolly before me. It was lifted a foot out of the grass; the head upon its 
lithe, round neck was poised motionless, but set as with a hair-spring. The flat, pointed face was turned upon 
me, so that I could see a patch of white upon the throat. Evidently the snake had just sloughed an old skin, 
for the sunlight gleamed irridescent on the jet shining scales. It was not a large head; it lacked the shovel- 
nose and -the heavy, horrid jaws of the rattlesnake. But it was clean-cut, with power in every line of jaw and 
neck; with power and speed and certainty in the pose, so easy, ready and erect. There was no fear in the 
creature’s eye, something rather of aggressiveness and of such evil cunning that I stood on guard. 


Afraid of a snake? of a black snake? No. I think, indeed, there are few persons who really are afraid 
of snakes. It is not fear, but nerves. I have tamed more black-snakes than I have killed. I should not care 
a straw if one bit me. Yet, forall of that, the meeting with any black-snake is 80 unlooked for as always to 
be unnerving. But let a huge one whip about you in the brake, chill you with an unearthly hissing whistle, 
then suddenly rise in front of you, glittering, challenging, sinister! You will be abashed. I was; and I shall 
never outgrow the weakness. 

It was a big snake. I had.not been mistaken in its size. There is sine on earth that shrinks as a dead 
snake; and this one, so far as I know, is stillalive; yet allowing generously for my imagination I am sure 
the creature measured over six feet. His neck, just behind the jaws, was nearly the size of a broom handle, 
which meant a long, hard length curved out in the ferns behind. It was a male; I could tell by the peculiar 
musk on the air, an odor like cut cucumbers. 

Fully a minute we eyed each other. Then I took a step forward. The glittering head rose higher. Off 
in the ferns there beat a warning tattoo—the loud whir of the snake’s tail against a skunk-cabbage leaf. 

In my hand was a slender dogwood switch that I had been poking into the holes of the digger wasps up 
the hill-side. - If one thing more than another will turn a snake tail to in a hurry it is the song of a switch. 
Expecting to see this over-bold fellow jump out of his new skin and lunge off into the swale, I leaned forward 
and made the stick sing under his nose. But he did not jump, or budge. He only bent back out of range, 
swayed from side to side and drew more of his black length out into the low grass to better his position. 

The lidless eyes and scale-cased face of a snake might seem incapable of more than one set expression, 
Can hate and fear show there? They certainly can, at least to my imagination. If ever hate and fear man- 
tled a face they did this one in the grass. The sound of the switch only maddened the creature. He had too 
long dictated terms in this part of the swale to crawl aside for me. 

Nor would I give way to hint. But I ceased switching, drew back a step, and looked at him with more 
respect than I ever showed a snake before. 

The curved neck straightened at that, the glinting head swayed forward, and shivering through me as 
the swish ofa stick never shivered through a snake, sounded that unearthly hissing whistle. For a second— 
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for just the fraction of a second that it takes to jump—I was,—not scared, but shocked ; and I slipped on 
something underfoot. In three directions I wallowed the ferns before I got to my feet to watch the snake 
again ; and by that time the snake was gone. 

I found myself somewhat muddy and breathing a little hard; but I was not wholly chagrined. I had 
heard and seen a black-snake whistle. I had never even known of the habit before. 


Since then I have seen one other snake do it, and I think I have heard the sound three or four times. It 
is almost indescribable. The jaws were closed as it was made, not even the throat moving, that I could see. 
The air seemed to be blown. violently through the nostrils, though sounding as if driven through the teeth— 
a shrilling hiss, fine and piercing, which one not so much hears as feels—feels it crisping cold along his nerves. 

It may seem strange, but I believe this whistle isa mating call. Even the forked tongue (or maybe the 
nose) of a snake grows vocal with love. If only the Sphinx had not a heart of stone! No matter about its 
lips ; with a heart to know the “Spring running” we should have heard its story long ago. Perhaps, after all, 
the college Sophomore was not mixing his observations and Sunday School memories when he wrote, describ- 
ing the dawn of a spring morning (I quote from his essay): “Beneath in the water the little fishes darted 
about the boat; above the little birds twittered in the branches; while off on a sunny log in the pond the soft, 
sibilant croak of the mud-turtle was heard on the shore.” If we could happen upon the mud-turtle mad with 
love, I am sure we should find that he had a voice,—a “soft, sibilant croak,” who knows? 

Thad long known of a tradition among the farmers of the black-snake trailing its mate, following her by 
scent through grass and brush, persistent and sure as a sleuth hound, until at last she is won. I had been 
told of this by eye-witnesses over and over, but I had always put it down as a snake story, for these same 
witnesses would also tell me the hoop-snake story, only it was their grand-fathers, always, who had seen this 
creature take its tail in its mouth and roll and hit and kill a fifty dollar apple tree (the tree was invariably 
worth fifty dollars). I had small faith in the trailing tale. 

One day, the summer after my encounter in the ferns, I was sitting upon a harrow at the edge of the 
gravelly field that slopes to the swale, when a large black-snake glided swiftly across the lane and disappeared 
in the grass beyond. It had been gone, perhaps a minute, when I heard another stir behind me and turning 
saw high above the weeds and dewberry vines the neck and head of a second black-snake. 

He was coming swiftly, evenly, carrying his gleaming head over a foot from the ground, and following 
hard upon the trail of the first snake. He hit very near the smooth, flowing mark in the dust of the lane. 
Here she had crossed. Here he was about to cross when he caught sight of me. 

For a startled instant he stiffened, threw himself on the defensive, — and showed a white patch under his 
chin, an ugly, blazing light in his eye, and a peculiarly aggressive attitude that there was no mistaking! I had 
seen this snake before. Iknewhim. He was the dragon of the swale. 

Only pausing, he whirled, struck the track and sped on, his round, black body stretching from rut to rut 
of the lane. A hundred feet beyond in the grass I saw his glittering head rise and sway with a swimming 
motion as he trailed the long, lithe beauty that was leading him this lightning race across.the fields. 

This was not the last time he crossed my path. He never withstood me again; but he thwarted me 
several times. Once as I was descending the slope I saw him gliding down from a low cedar. The distressing 
cries of two chippies told me what he had been doing in the tree; I did not need to look at the half-dislodged 
nest. Then and there I vowed to kill-him, but from that moment I never set eyes on him again. His evil 
work, however, went on. Ina clump of briers across the stream was the nest of a pair of redbirds that I was 
watching. One day just before the young could fly they were carried off. I knew who did it. On the same 
side, up under the fence by the woods, a litter of rabbits were destroyed. The snake killed them. It was he 
too, who ate the eggs of the blue birds in the old apple tree along the fence in the adjoining field. 

There must be a dragon in the way, I suppose — in the way even of nature study. There are unpleasant, 
perhaps unnecessary, and evil creatures—snakes !—in the fields and woods which we must be willing to meet 
and tolerate for the love within us. Tick-seeds, beggar-needles, mud, mosquitoes, rain, heat, hawks and 
snakes haunt all our paths, hindering us sometimes, though never really blocking the way. 

But the dragon in the swale,—ought I to tolerate him? No. There are moments when I should be glad to 
kill him, yet I doubt if the swale would be quite so wild and thrilling a spot if I knew there were no dragon to 
meet meas I crossed. But the redbirds, bluebirds, rabbits? I see no shrinking in their numbers because of 
the snake. A few of them breed as they always have along the swale, There are worse enemies than the 
dragon ; though he is bad enough. 





[Ep1tor’s NotE—Publication of Mr. Sharp’s paper, “Tickle-Birds and the Coccinellidae,” announced for 
this (June) number of the National, has been postponed toa later number. The second article in this series, 
to appear in the July National, is “Raccoon Creek.”’] 





Les Cogs de Combat 


By F. H. LANCASTER 


LPHONSINE had left it to a chicken 

fight to decide her fate. Do not 
smile, mon ami. Men have staked their 
fortunes upon the turn of a card or the 
toss of a penny, why not then upon the 
fighting qualities of a gamecock? And 
where a man may stake his money may 
not a woman stake her love — herself? 
‘“‘Ah, gue non,” you say. ‘‘It is not possi- 
ble.’’ Peut-efre. But let me tell you the 
story. The old, old story of a man and 
awomanandagarden? You shrug your 
shoulders, but a7refez, mon ami. There 
were two men—/an/ mieux? and votla two 
game cocks also. Now you will hear my 
story? C'est bon! 

To begin—you must know that it all 
happened in Pointe Coupee, that queer 
old parish in southern Louisiana than 
which there is not a province in France 
more French. Dame, and it all begun 
way back in the beginning of Lent. 
Mardi Gras? Mais oui, at the ball where 
Alphonsine sprung suddenly into beau- 
teous womanhood and all the young 
men were dazzled. S:? But two were 
more dazzled than the rest, mon amt; hit 
hard, as we say in English. Emile 
Chandéche and Civilian Méhot. It 
would seem that they could never see 
quite clearly again, but went to church 
with a regularity that would have been 
alarming in an American. You smile? 
Eh bien, but to see Alphonsine would 
have made even an American forget his 
money-making,—for a while. So petite, 
yet so beautiful, with her wonderful eyes. 
Gel, Cable is right when he say, ‘‘They 
do it all with their eyes, these Arcadian 
maidens.’’ And there were lips and 
lashes, delicate bloom of cheek and 
pearly gleam of perfect teeth, and such 
laughter! Poor Emile! Poor Civilian! 
And she would not give either the slight- 


est preference, the delicious little rogue. 
It pleased. her much to have the two 
handsomest lads in the parish smoking 
their cigarettes every Sunday on papa’s 
front gallery, and kneeling where they 
could look at her in church. She never 
looked at them, no! Well, what one 
does with the corner of one’s eye — 
n’ importe. 

It was Madam her mother who inter- 
fered. Either Emile or Civilian would 
be convenable, desirable. Each had a 
good horse and a bunch of cattle. Each 
had also a tiny farm where he raised 
cow-peas and tobacco. Alphonsine 
would do extremely well to marry one 
or the other; but, as Madam made plain, 
she could not marry both and if she 
played with them much longer she might 
lose the chance of her life. Ah, well, 
Madam put it in French, but it lost none 
of its vigor by that. Still Alphonsine 
demurred. How could she tell which 
she liked the best? Her mother was 
relentless, she must decide before Easter. 

Easter. Voila! The word was an in- 
spiration. 

‘*T’ll tell by whose cock gets beat, me,’’ 
she announced. 

Madam was startled, horrified. AZais, 
quel voulez-vous? Either one would be 
a good match. 

How the news got out? Perhaps Al- 
phonsine told her best friend; perhaps 
Madam confided it to her best crony 
over a cigarette. JV’ importe. Everybody 
knew it—cest a dire every man, woman 
and child that attended the Church of 
the Holy Virgin—and great was the ex- 
citement. Emile’s cock or Civilian’s 
cock was the theme of every fireside. 
Bets ran high—vingt-cing sou to the side 
sometimes. 

A cock fight on Easter Sunday? Oui, 
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certainment. Not only one fight, but 
many. Do you not know that custom, 
mon ami? Voila il est biensimple. When 
the women and children go to church on 
Easter Sunday each one carries a basket 
ofeggs. They kneel beside their baskets 
during mass, and after the good priest 
has given them his blessing they carry 
their baskets outside the church and 
fight eggs. You know how that is done 
—if your egg breaks the other one’s, 
why, his egg is yours and you are at 
liberty to eat it. So many eggs are 
broken and eaten, that, as they say, the 
road in front of the church door is paved 
with egg-shells. But the men do not 
carry eggs in their baskets, zon/ They 
carry cocks. And after church they set 
them down before the door and fight 
them. 

“Tout les diables?” Not at all, mon 
amt, They have served God first, why 
should they not now serve Mammon — 
such a small Mammon! And besides, 
it is good sport. The cocks are such 


handsome little fellows and put up such 


a plucky fight. Watching them and bet- 
ting on them does not brutalize one as 
does a prize-fight. 

Eh bien! never before had been such 
an Easter Sunday. The church of the 
Holy Virgin was crowded with a devoutly 
kneeling multitude tense with excite- 
ment. There was Alphonsine beside her 
mother—more beautiful than ever in her 
pure white dress—and Emile and Civil- 
ian each with a basket beside him. It 
would seem that even the good father 
felt thé nervous strain, he stumbled so 
over the mass and repeated the psalter. 
Comment! It was over at last and they 
flocked out, gay and eager, into the pleas- 
ant sunshine. Instantly a ring was 
formed around the cleared space before 
the door, and instantly Emile and Civil- 
ian were in the center of it opening their 
baskets. Subdued cries of admiration 
and approval ran around the ring as the 
cocks were set down. Rich of plumage 
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and fierce of eye, with small, closely 
trimmed heads and cruel gaffles—all that 
skill and training could do the masters 
had done. There in that glistening 
arena they stood forth—fearless, defiant, 
beautiful —/es cogs de combat. Emile’s a 


‘glowing copper color struck out with 


blue and black; Civilian’s a clear, deep 
red. Not a child even in that crowd 
that had not a bet.on the one or the 
other. They knew them as they knew 
their own hands, and each bettor felt 
sure of his bird. And yet—ah Sacre/ 

The first look had been for the cogs; 
the second was for Alphonsine. She 
stood by her mother, serene, innocent- 
eyed; her full lips parting with a mere 
suggestion of a smile—“ Zenez/” 

The small heads are down, the angry 
feathers rising in a glowing ruff. Ha! 
They waste no time over preliminary 
pecking of the gravel. See, they are at 
it like true game-cocks, beak and spur. 
The crowd hangs over them, tense and 
silent. Emile gnaws his mustache; 
Civilian pulls at his with slow, cold 
fingers. “Zenez/” The yellow fellow 
gets in the first home thrust, he follows 
up his advantage vigorously, using his 
gaffle with cruel skill. Sacre/ the red 
bird is giving ground. Civilian’s fingers 
move more slowly. The blood spurts 
from the heads of the combatants. The 
yellow seems unconscious of his wounds, 
but the red—was that a hiss? Had it 
been a rallying cry the red bird could not 
have responded more nobly. Blind and 
bleeding, he rushes upon his antagonist, 
concentrating all his remaining strength 
upon the furious onslaught, and madheur- 
eux, the yellow fellow, already grown 
careless with over-confidence. Ah, he 
reels, he gives way —“ Zenez! Tenez!/” 
He is down, dying. Still the crowd is 
silent with an eager expectancy. With 
bowed head, Emile comes forward to 
take up his beaten bird. ais regardez! 
Another is before him. -A supple little 
figure in white has dropped upon 
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its knees between /es cogs de combat. 

“‘Oh pauvre otseau, pauvre oiseau! Ah 
see, M. Emile, he is not dead. Some 
water may revive him.’’ Alphonsine 
darted away toward the bayou, sprink- 
ling her pretty white dress with drops of 
blood as she ran. Emile followed her, 
dazed, delighted. When the crowd re- 


membered Civilian he was striding away 
sullen and silent, carrying his victorious 
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cock to a more distant waterside. Voz/a, 
had he thought in English :— 

‘‘Fool that I was. I might have 
known that she would understand that 
unfair signal.’’ 

But when Alphonsine and Emile re- 
turned, bearing the revived bird in his 
basket between them, the maiden’s ex- 
planation was demurely simple: ‘‘I said 
I’d see which cock get dea¢, me!’’ 





Clouds That Lighten 


By LAVON 


HE young teacher languidly touched 
her forehead with her handkerchief 
where tiny drops of moisture were thick 
upon it. The day was so warm. It 
seemed as if Summer, growing impatient 
at the mild reign of beautiful Spring, 
had surreptitiously inserted one of her 
torrid days into this beautiful month of 
June. The little, unpainted, country 
school-house was totally unsheltered 
from the heat of the sun. It stood a little 
back from the sandy road ina field of 
stumps and weeds. The trees had been 
sacrificed, being, in the opinion of the 
school board, useless for purposes of 
education and excellent for firewood; so 
the sun sent unbroken rays through the 
three small, uncurtained windows on the 
west, rendering the oppressive atmos- 
phere still more oppressive. Flies buzzed 
lazily in and out the open windows. 
Most days seemed dreary and devoid 
of interest to the little school teacher, of 
late, but this one seemed to put the 
crowning touch upon all. She could 
not arouse herself to care for the things 
for which she should care, not even the 
things for which she was paid to care. 
Johnnie Adams was even then tweaking 
the pendant braid of hair which was 
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attached to the head of a little girl in 
front of him, and she was denouncing 
him in loud and angry whispers. Carl 
Mentz was carving a very elaborate some- 
thing on his desk with a pocket-knife, 
his tongue in his cheek in a preoccupied 
way. 

She looked at these things listlessly, as 
being apart from herself, and only the 
fact that the ‘‘district’’ expected her to 
protect its property led her to call fora 
surrender of the knife. 

“*Carl,’’ she said, ‘‘you may bring that 
knife to me.”’ 

Carl brought the knife with lagging 
steps and a very sour face, and going 
back to his seat explained to the boy in 
front of him, in a low whisper, how he 
would get it again tomorrow. 

‘The first class in geography may take 
their places,’’ announced the teacher. 

The first class in geography, consist- 
ing of one little girl and two little boys, 
pattered forward, their brown, bare feet 
making but a slight sound on the floor. 
This first class in geography was also the 
last class and the only class in that study, 
for these three pupils comprised the 
entire number in school who studied 
this branch. She had named this class 
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the first long ago, when she was happy 
and cared; when she was interested in 
her work and proud of her school, her 
first school; when life did not seem to 
her the tiresome thing it now did. 

‘Johnnie Adams,”’ she said, taking up 
the book, ‘“‘you may bound Georgia.’’ 

‘Georgia bounded on the north by— 
bounded on the north by — Georgia 
bounded on the north by—”’ 

‘‘Tennessee,’’ shrilly whispered Abel 
Hancock, behind his back. 

‘*Tennessee,’’ boldly said Johnnie, 
with an assurrance born of Abel’s 
knowledge. 

**Go on,’’ said the teacher. 

“‘On the east by—by—by—,’’ looking 
at Abel expectantly. 

A long whisper announced, ‘‘Atlanti 
Goshen.”’ 

‘‘Atlanti Goshen,’’ said Johnnie. 

‘That is right so far as it goes, but it 
is not all of the eastern boundary.”’ 

Johnnie kicked Abel in token that a 
further installment of the lesson was ex- 
tremely necessary, but Abel failed him. 
He had come to the end of his knowl- 
edge. Repeated kicks delivered by a 
despairing urchin failing to elicit any 
response, he said, with an air of one 
floundering in deep water, ‘‘Missoury.”’ 

“Did you study the lesson at all, 
Johnnie?”’ she said wearily. 

Johnnie was so intent in endeavoring 
to insert a very large and dirty toe into 
a very small crack in the floor that he 
could not hear her, apparently, and so 
was convicted by his silence. 

After all, she did not blame the boy 
very much. How could one be inter- 
ested in such trivial things as the bound- 
aries of states when life itself was unin- 
teresting. It was worse than uninterest- 
ing, it was dull and hard. Nothing but 
the same old thing day after day. _Pilot- 
ing a little handful of scholars through 
the same monotonous program of read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic and geography. 
As she thought of it all a great feeling of 
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self-pity thrilled her and she could have 
cried because of that unhappy other girl, 
who was herself. 

She got through with the geography 
class and another took its place. 


“Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal,” 


droned a scholar in lifeless tones. A 
loud thump followed by a wailing sound 
interrupted the reading. 

‘‘What is that noise?’’ said the action 
sharply. 

A hand went up. ‘Please ma’am, it’s 
my little brother, Uly. He went to 
sleep an’ rolled offen the seat.’’ 

The infant cried fitfully one moment 
and the next seemed inclined to con- 
tinue his nap on the floor. 

The young teacher picked him up, a 
handful of soft flesh ahd baby dimples 
disguised in little trousers of jeans that 
came to his ankles, and, after quieting 
him, sent him home under guidance. 

At last the school day was over. As 
the last scholar left the little building her 
head sank down until it rested on the 
table. Zits day was almost over, any- 
way. It, at least, would never drag its 
monotonous length across her path again. 

Her whole life seemed to stretch out 
before her a dull, unending line of days 
which must be told off as the beads of 
arosary. The soft, perfumed breath of 
a bunch of wild roses on her desk, which 
one of tthe children had brought, was 
borne to her. She raised her head to 
look at them. 

‘*Alice,’’ said a voice at the door, 
‘‘Alice, I could not stay away any longer. 
That wretched quarrel—it was all my 
fault, I think.’’ 

At the sound of her name she sprang 
to her feet, surprise, happiness, love 
making her face rosy, beautiful. The 
dreariness, the hardness of life and all 
her unhappiness, fell away from her as 
a garment, and the world was a delight- 
ful place once more. 
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The Next Season’s Dramatised Novels—Good New Plays Hard to 


CLARA BLOODGOOD 


— the exception of musical productions intended for summer 
runs but often subject to heat prostration, a few belated dram- 
atic productions, some with “star casts,” and the “popular priced” 
theater offerings, the first of June finds theatrical stagnation. In 
these days of expensive companies and productions, managerial 
caution shuns hot weather and the competition of out-door recrea- 
tion. But the idleness of theater auditoriums does not extend to 
their offices and stages. June and July are the transition months, so 
to speak; it is then that the chrysalis of idea is transformed by de- 
signers, scene painters and producing stage manager into the butterfly 
of dramatic promise whose wings are to be singed, maybe, by the 
critics, but which, notwithstanding, may make a long flight. Hun- 
dreds of men will find forgetfulness of summer heat in the anxious, if 
fascinating, cares of preparation to cater to that most capricious of 
palates, public taste. Some of them will win repute and success 
whose measure is in dollars; others, and they, unfortunately, will be 
in the majority, must find their only reward in the consciousness of 
earnest endeavor. 


biter past theatrical season was not encouraging, to either mana- 
gers or public. Notable successes were few; the failures were 
many and the attractions that just kept their heads above water 
were visible everywhere. Musical comedy profited by the current 
craze for tinkling melody, garish dressing and notoriety blazoned. 
“show girls,” and was the only form of amusement in which the 
majority of companies show a large balance on the credit side of the 
ledger. Even here success was seldom scored by intrinsic worth of 
music or libretto. Plays have been so scarce that ventures so obviously 


failures as to warrant their withdrawal have been continued for lack of material from which to replace 
them. When the fact is stated that at the time Charles Frchman sailed for Europe in the spring he had but 
two plays deemed suitable for production next season, the shortage must be admitted. Perhaps the mana- 
gers and play readers do not detect the hidden promise of ui:tried playrights as they should, but they un- 
doubtedly do the best they can, and past experience with novices at writing for the stage is certainly not 
reassuring. It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that every success finds its imitators, and that managers 
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followed each other like sheep in the rush for Tolstoi’s RESURREC- 
TION when that uncopyrighted story seemed potential of favor. The 
success won by Blanche Walsh in a version of the novel seems to 
prove that in this case the managerial scent was true. It is not undue 
optimism to predict that the coming season is not likely to be less 
fruitful than that which has just closed. It scarcely co.!d be. The 
American Author is not fulfilling the glorious hopes we all have for 
him. Clyde Fitch, just now the most successful of the species, gave 
us an abundance of new material, but some of it was adapted from 
foreign sources and all of it was disappointing. THr GiRL WITH 
THE GREEN EyEs, perhaps the best of his output, was clever and 
“smart” in spots, but as a whole was only a sort of stage jelly-fish, 
which wobbled unsteadily about painfully artificial vertebrae of 
almost absurdly melodramatic tissue. It dida public service, how- 
ever, in giving Clara Bloodgood opportunity. If her work as “Jinny” 
Austin is emphasized by future characterizations, it will be quite 
certain that a feminine star worth watching has appeared in the 
firmament. 


ESPITE critical anathemas, the dramatized novel continues well 

in the center of the stage. There were more “book plays” than 
ever last season and advance announcements indicate that the coming 
fall will see many more stage versions of stories between covers. The 
popularity of the novel as a source of theatrical supply is natural 
enough. A play made from a widely read book starts with the initial 
velocity of adventitious advertising. If the play is fairly good, finan- 
cial success is practically assured, and it may come even if the play 
is bad. THe Crists madea sketchy, unsatisfactory play, but James 
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Find.— How Grace Van Studdiford Brought Her Managers to Time 


K. Hackett kept two companies playing it to large audiences. THE 
ETERNAL City is by no means the equal of its author’s previous 
dramatization, THE CHRISTIAN, but its prosperity will carry it 
into next season. Mrs. Fiske’s MARY OF MAGDALA must be 
reckoned a book play, although the Bible and not a novel furnished 
its inspiration and advertising. Julia Marlowe replaced the dismally 
unsuccessful QUEEN FIAMETTA with THE CAVALIER, a successful 
book title. Davin Harum and BEN Hur continue to fill theaters 
everywhere, while Quincy ADAMS SAWYER, most rural of novel- 
plays, will be exploited by three companies next season, so great is the 
demand for it. With these and many other similar instances, is it 
strange that scores of novel dramatizations are promised for next 
season? The late Frank Norris’ THE Pit should give that fine actor 
Wilton Lackaye excellent opportunity, and its dramatization will 
introduce a new playwright in Channing Pollock, a capable journalist 
and successful theatrical man. Winston Churchill’s early, almost 
forgotten, but best novel, THE CELEBRITY, has been dug out for 
service. E. W. Hornung’s AMATEUR CRACKSMAN will present 
Kyrle Bellew as the fascinating Raffles, and Jim THE PENMAN will 
be despoiled for a detective to watch him in the person of Capt. Red- 
wood, to be played by E. M. Holland, the originator of the role in this 
country. One of Henry Harland’s late successes is to be staged, as 
are Mrs. Ward’s LApy Rosk’s DAUGHTER, Dwight Tilton’s Miss 
PeETTICOATS and the philosophical Mrs. WiGGs and her Cabbage 
Patch protege Lovey MAry. These are but a few of the promises, 
while England threatens us with new stage versions of several Dickens 
novels. 
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. may be hope for the eventual “elevation of the stage,” as plans for a national theater subsidized 
by wealthy men are said to be progressing in New York, while Amelia Bingham, who has won tame and 
money as an actress-manager who has the sense to know that a good company is a desideratum even for a 
star, proposes to build herself a theater in which Gothamites will be permitted to support high-class plays, 
both modern and classical, presented by a stock company. But where are the plays? The good old ones the 


public doesn’t want and the good new ones are not visible. And if 
they came would they be welcomed, or would Miss Bingham be asked 
to sing “rag-time?” 


RACE VAN STUDDIFORD, lately leading soprano with the 

Bostonians, is to star next season in “The Red Feather,” a new 
De Koven opera, with book by Charles Klein. She certainly has the 
voice for a star and, if report does not lie, the temperament. The 
business management of the Bostonians did not suit her notions, and 
when $100 was deducted from her salary because she was indisposed 
and did not sing at two performances, she promptly resigned. A futile 
attempt was made to replace her in time for an important engagement 
in Boston, and the management was finally forced to wire her for her 
terms for the two weeks. The answer was $1,100, the odd hundred 
being as recompense for the two $50 fines. There was a wailing and 
gnashing of teeth not customary in comic opera, but the Van Studdi- 
ford will won. She certainly should make an ideal operatic star. 


HE news that Kubelik, the famous Polish violinist, has insured 

his indispensable left hand for $25,000, suggests a multiplicity of 
ways in which the indefatigable insurance man can prosecute a cam- 
paign among stage favorites. If a violinist’s string fingers can be 
protected against fate, why cannot the popular actress be secured 
against the ravages of time upon her face and figure, or the matinee 
idol be assured golden balm for the neglect that will be his lot, when 
embonpoint and baldness conspire to dethrone him? But who will be 
venturesome enough to—as the English have it—‘“assure” the public 
against bad plays and the managers against the failure of the good 
ones that they insist that they are dying to produce? 


GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD 





A Country Courtship 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


T was the last of March and a warm 

south wind was blowing. The ground 
was bare save for an occasional snow- 
bank along the edge of the woods, or 
behind some shed or hay-rick. The 
frost was fast coming out, and the foot- 
ing was uncertain, to say the least. By 
daylight the prevailing element of uncer- 
tainty was mud, and by night, in the 
words of the country folk, ‘‘it was as 
rough as a new state.”’ 

On the night of which we are writing 
it was as dark as a “‘stack of black cats,’’ 
for a heavy fog was on, obscuring the 
new moon completely. But had we the 
eyes of a cat, or an owl, we might have 
seen the tall, lank figure of Abe Holcum 
swinging along the country road with 
a lantern in one hand and a stout walk- 
ing-stick in the other; and, as everyone 
in Glendale knew whenever they saw 
Abe out of an evening, he was going up 
to see Hannah Wilkins, and incidentally 
to do a little courting; for everything 
that Abe did in the courting line was 
done incidentally, he being so bashful 
that he dared not come at it in a straight- 
forward manner. 

As he neared the domicile of his 
beloved, Abe began to whistle softly to 
himself, and this was alternated with 
clearing his throat and saying ‘‘ahem!”’ 
in stentorian tones. Presently he stopped 
and, setting the lantern down on the 
ground, carefully tucked one of his pant- 
legs into his boot. He then held the 
lantern up to notice the effect. ‘‘Seems 
ter me it gives a feller a sorter careless 
look; looks more so he just happened 
’round,’’ he said. Then he picked up 
the lantern and stalked on. He had not 


gone more than ten steps when he 
stopped and tucked the: other pant-leg 
into the boot. ‘‘Seems ter me that looks 
still more carelesser,’’ he thought. ‘‘I 
gut ter disguise myself all I can; I 
wouldn’t hev Hanner know I wuz 
a-courtin’ her for nuthin’, cuz then I 
couldn’t do nothin’ with her. Gals is 
cur’us critters ennyhow.’’ Again Abe 
picked up his lantern, and, quickening 
his pace, as though he dared nct give 
himself time for reflection or a chance 
for further delay, he stalked up to the 
front door of the Wilkins homestead. 
But here-he stopped and stood still for 
several seconds, holding his lantern 
beneath the tails of the black coat that 
he had slipped on before starting, to 
cover up his working pants. 

“I wonder ef there is ennybody tod 
home,” he said, doubtfully, but he could 
plainly hear voices from within, and the 
inquiry was a sort of mental habit, or 
working up to the sticking point. 

Abe’s next move was to bring the lan- 
tern out from under his coat-tails and 
let its light fall across the window as 
a gentle reminder of his presence. As 
he did so he heard a slight giggle from 
the window seat near the door. ‘The 
sassy minx,’’ he said, but with evident 
relief, and with a loud noise he began at 
once to scrape his boots. 

Had the rooms within been carpeted 
with the most costly Persian rugs, he 
would not have cleaned his boots with 
more care; again and again he scraped 
them, first one and then the other, until 
finally farmer Wilkins, a big, gruff, good- 
natured fellow, came to the door. 

‘“‘Better come in, Abe, an’ let that 
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scraper be, or I shell hev ter git a new 
one tomorrow, an’ you will hev ter git 
a new pair uv boots as well.”’ 

‘Thank yer, Mr. Wilkins, thank yer,”’ 
said Abe, passing quickly into the entry, 
and depositing his lantern behind the 
door. ‘‘I wuz—I happened ’long, an’ 
thought I’d run ina spell. Good even- 
in’, Miss Hanner,” he said, blushing 
violently as he entered the kitchen, 
where that comely young lady was par-. 
ing apples. ‘‘I jest happened by, an’ 
thought I’d come in.”’ 

‘‘Where wuz you goin’?’”’ 
Hannah innocently. 

‘OQ, nowhere, nowhere, jest happened 
by,’’ said Abe confusedly. 

‘Mother is in the pantry mixing 
bread, an’ she will be out in a minute 
an’ see you,’’ said Hannah paring away 
vigorously. 

“‘T didn’t want ter see your ma, that is, 
not particular,’’ replied Abe; and then, 
fearing he had been impolite, he added, 
“Uv course I allus likes ter see your ma, 


asked 


when I happen by.”’ 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. 
Wilkins retired to the sitting-room to 
read the Greenville Intelligence, and the 
young people were left to themselves. 

There was both joy and sorrow in his 


going, to Abe. It left him alone with 
Hannah, and that was a privilege that 
many a young fellow in Glendale would 
have given a good deal to enjoy; but 
with Abe the advantage was not what it 
should have been. It was ever so much 
easier to talk to an old man than it was 
to a pretty girl, and so much easier to 
talk about cattle and crops than it was of 
love, or even the commonplace happen- 
ings in a country village. 

Abe picked a big splinter from the 
wood-box, and _ taking out his jackknife 
began to whittle. This gave him some- 
thing to do with his hands, which were 
always a source of annoyance to him, 
they were so big and uneasy. So, while 
the tall grand-father’s clock in the corner 
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ticked noisily and the kettle hummed, 
Hannah pared apples, while Abe whit- 
tled. 

‘‘What are you looking at?’’ asked 
Hannah, presently, as she caught Abe 
stealing furtive glances at her. 

‘Nuthin’, nuthin’ at all,’ he an- 
swered, looking hard at the kindling- 
box. 

“‘O,”’ rejoined Hannah, trying not to 
smile, ‘‘I thought you was looking at 
me.”’ 

“So I wuz, so I wuz,’’-said Abe ear- 
nestly. 

**You call me nuthin’, do you?”’ asked 
the girl, with feigned anger. 

“I didn’t mean ter ef I did,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I meant—I wuz lookin’ at 
nuthin’ but you. I didn’t finish out my 
leetle speech. That’s what I meant, 
sure as guns.”’ 

Hannah resumed her paring and Abe 
whittled away for dear life, thanking his 
lucky star that he had been able to extri- 
cate himself from so serious a slip, and 
determined that he would not make 
another if he didn’t.speak again that 
evening. 

The uninterrupted silence was once 
more becoming unbearable, when Mrs. 
Wilkins came in with her bread, and set 
it upon the back of the stove to rise. 

‘*Good evenin’, Abe,’’ said the matron 
pleasantly, ‘‘ef you whittle away at that 
rate all the evenin’ there’ll not be wood 
enough in the wood-box to last until you 
go home.’’ 

“‘That’s so,’’ assented Abe. ‘That’s 
so; I’m goin’ ter stop pretty quick, an’ 
dast Hanner to a game of checkers.’’ 

What a boon to the bashful young man 
the invention of checkers was, Abe 
thought, as Hannah got out the board, 
and took her place on one side of the 
little table, while he drew up to the 
other. To be able to sit so near the 
object of his affection and not be ob- 
liged to talk, to study her while she 
studied the game, and have the board 
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there always ready to cast one’s eyes 
upon, when embarrassed,-—these and a 
dozen other advantages that the country 
youth knows, as well as he does his birth- 
place, are all the natural accompani- 
iments of that square, homely, innocent- 
looking board. 

For the first two or three games an 
absolute silence was preserved by the 
young people, while the tall grand- 
father’s clock and the kettle had a pleas- 
ant duet together, the only other sounds 
being an occasional rattle of the checkers 
as they were jumped and laid upon the 
table. Once, when Hannah made a 
brilliant stroke and gained his king-row, 
Abe said: ‘Wal, I swow, I wonder what 
I wuz thinkin’ on, ter let yer in there,”’ 
and she shyly remarked that ‘‘Perhaps 
he had been thinking uv Sally Brown or 
Jenny Bridges,’’ at which Abe blushed, 
but could not find words to deny the 
insinuation. 

‘*Say, Hannah,’’ he ventured, as they 
placed the checkers upon the board for 
the fourth game, ‘*There’s a-goin’ ter be 
a surprise party down at the village next 
week, an’ Ma ’lowed as how I ought ter 
take you.’’ Abe was getting thawed out. 
He had never come at anything so 
directly before in his whole life; he 
really was getting on. 

The brilliancy and the dash of this 
stroke fairly took the girl’s breath away; 
perhaps there was hope of Abe’s work- 
ing up to the sticking point in his court- 
ship, after all, but her satisfaction with 
his loquacity must not be disclosed, so 
she bit her lip and looked stern. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, moving the second 
checker in the front row forward diagon- 
ally to the left, ‘1 guess ef Tim Bridges 
wuz ter ask me ter go ter the surprise 
party, he wouldn’t hev ter drag in his 
Ma; I guess he could ask me on his own 
notion.”’ 

Abe blushed to the roots of his hair. 
He had congratulated himself upon hav- 
ing made a masterly speech, and to have 
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his proposal treated in this manner was 
mortifying in the extreme. He jerked 
his hands out of his coat-pockets and 
sat up as straight as a fence-stake. 

“‘Tim Bridges, pooh!’’ he said con- 
temptuously. ‘Ie is a sort uv dandy 
ter look at, an’ he has gut a sassy tongue, 
but he hain’t gut hoss sense enough ter 
stock a yearlin’ colt. Why, the other 
day he driv out his uncle Silas’s team, 
an’ when he stopped at the waterin’y 
trough ter water um, instead uv un- 
checkin’ um, he unbuckled the cruppers, 
a-thinkin’ that ’ud let their heads down.” 

Hannah laughed, in spite of herself, 
until the tears ran down her cheeks, and 
Abe joined in her merriment, and con- 
graulated himself that he had scored one 
point on Tim Bridges, if he never did 
another. 

‘*He is mighty good lookin’, though,”’ 
said the girl, with true feminine coquetry ; 
‘‘an’ who wuz it, Abe Holcum, that spelt 
down the whole town last winter at the 
spellin’ school? It warn’t you.” 

‘‘No; it warn’t me,’”’ replied Abe 
sheepishly, ‘‘I spelt goose, g-o-s-e, an’ 
everybody laughed. I ’low he is pretty 
good at books, but he ain’t much ter 
look at accordin’ ter my idea; he is too 
skimpin’. Why, he couldn’t swing a 
scythe for half a hour, an’ not drop in 
his tracks.’’ 

Again the conversation lagged, the 
kettle hummed, the clock ticked, and 
the checkers rattled on the table, as they 
came from the board. After a while 
Mr. Wilkins came in, wound the clock, 
and then went upstairs to bed. His 
better half, after fixing the fire for the 
night, followed his lead up the well-worn 
carpetless stairs, and the two young peo- 
ple were left to themselves with only the 
checker-board between them. 

At this point in his evening’s courtship 
Abe began to fidget in his chair, his play 
became erratic, and again and again his 
fair opponent broke through to his king- 
row, and, after three straights, Hannah 
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broke all previous records by ‘“‘skunk- 


ing’’ him. 

‘‘Gosh,’’ said Abe, as he stared in- 
credulously at the board upon which he 
was beaten without having gained a king. 
‘*You hev done it this time, sure. I guess 
I hain’t no good enny more for checkers. 
I hev gut sumthin’ on my mind, an’ I 
guess my mind hain’t big enough ter 
carry two things toatime, although Tim 
Weridges’ might,” he added ruefully. 

Hannah said nothing, but busied her- 
self piling up the checkers in little 
towers on the board; five, six, seven, 
eight, and over they went. She had 
heard Abe say so many times something 
was on his mind, but he had never told 
her what it was. Would’she ever know? 
Ought she not to help him out a bit? 
Would it be unlady-like? Of all things 
she would not be that. Over went the 


little tower again, and she looked up to 
find Abe’s eyes riveted upon her. 
own dropped. 

‘What is it that you hev on your 
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mind, Mr. Holcum,”’ she asked rather 
formally. That ‘‘Mr. Holcum’’ nettled 
‘him; he straightened himself like a 
fence-stake again, and asked, with as 
much dignity as his awkward manner 
permitted of, ‘‘Do you want me ter tell 
you, Miss Wilkins?”’ 

‘Just as you please,’’ she answered, 
this time tumbling the pile of checkers 
over with her hand, ‘‘I guess ef Tim 
Bridges had anything ter tell me, he 
wouldn’t sit there like a sick hen with 
the croup, a-openin’ an’ shuttin’ his 
mouth an’ not say nothin’,’’ and again 
she poked over the pile of checkers 
before it fell of its own weight. 

‘“‘Confound Tim Bridges,’’ thought 
Abe, ‘‘I would like to lick him;”’ yet 
secretly he admired Tim’s easy manner, 
and would have given anything to have 
possessed himself of such suavity for a 
few moments. 

‘“‘Wal, Hannah,’ he said doggedly, 
when the silence had at last become un- 
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bearable, ‘‘I am a sorter ‘bump on a 
log,’ I admit I am; but dumb it, I can’t 
help it. There ain’t nobody-that feels 
things more’n I do, an’ I feel so deep 
that’s the reason, I reckon, I can’t git it 
out. I wuz a-tellin’ Ma ’bout how I felt 
the other day, an’ she ’lowed that I 
oughter tell yer. She said, ‘Hannah’s a 
good girl, Abe, an’ she won’t eat you, 
an’ I know she respects manhood, an’ 
honesty, ef it ain’t so polished, an’ I low 
she won’t eat you.’ That’s what Ma said, 
an’ she ’lowed ef I couldn’t git it out 
myself mebbe she’d better invite you over 
ter spend the day termorrow, an’ mebbe 
she could help me. Will you come?”’ 

‘*No,”’ snapped Hannah, with such 
force that Abe started. ‘‘No, I wouldn’t 
come over ef you lived right across the 
road. Abe Holcum, you air a goose, 
an’ a booby, an’ I won’t go to the sur- 
prise party with you next week. I’ll go 
with Tim Bridges, ef he’ll ask me. O, 
I hope that he will, his manners are so 
nice an’ he talks so interestin’. I 
admire Tim Bridges, I do.’’ 

‘*Gosh — all — hemlock!’’ cried Abe, 
rising to his full six feet, and looking 
down upon the girl admiringly, ‘‘I de- 
clare you do look mighty pretty a-flam- 
ing up in that way; I wish you would do 
it ag’in.’”’ 

“I shall,’’ she said tartly, ‘‘ef you 
don’t git your lantern an’ gohum. Why, 
it is two o’clock, time you wuz hum, an’ 
your Ma wuz a-tuckin’ you up in bed.’’ 

Abe looked down into the firelight, 
then up at the tall clock, and from these 
objects down to the girl before him. 
Then his eyes were opened, and in a 
flash he saw the absurdity of it all. Here 
was the girl before him whom he loved, 
and something told him, away down in 
his honest heart, that his love was recip- 
rocated, only he lacked the courage to 
speak his mind. In fact he had just in- 
sulted her by asking her to come over 
and hear what his Ma had to say upon 
the subject. 
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‘*Hannah,”’ he said, with a composure 
that startled her, and made her look up, 
although she tried to keep her eyes on 
the floor, ‘‘Hannah, I don’t wonder that 
you air mad at me, I am sech a gawk, 
’side uv Tim Bridges; but he hain’t got 
half my feelin’s, I know he hain’t. It 
wuz mighty sassy for me ter ask you 
what I did about comin’ over an’ havin’ 
Ma tell you. I take it all back an’ now 
I tell you what I’l] do: ef you will prom- 
ise ter have me, honest injun, I'll git 
my lantern an’ go hum.’’ 

Hannah looked at the floor but said 
nothing. Abe laid his large, strong hand 
upon her shoulder with a caress as gentle 
as that of awoman. The girl reached 
up and put her hand in his; this was her 
answer. 

Some two hours later, Abe Holcum, 
lantern in hand, was standing upon thé 
porch, saying good-night to his be- 
trothed. He stood very close to her, 
considering he was a bashful man, with 
his arm around her waist. 

‘*Hannah,”’ he said, finally, ‘‘ef I am 
ter git hum in time ter feed the calves 
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this mornin’ I must be a-goin’,’’ so there 
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was one more lover’s salute, and he de- 
parted, but at the front gate he paused 
and looked back. 

‘*Hannah,”’ he said. 

‘*Ves,’’ she answered. 

‘‘T tapped a tree yesterday, an’ the sap 
run good, an’ the next time I come up 
I am a-goin’ ter bring you up a gob uv 
maple wax on a shingle.’’ 

Hannah suppressed her mirth; sh 
would not have laughed fora farm. S 
she said: ‘*Thank you, Abe; it is very 
good of you.”’ 

Then the tall figure strode down the 
roadway, swinging the lantern and 
whistling, Zhe Girl J Left Behind Me. 

Twenty rods further on, at a bend 
in the road, Abe turned to look back. 
There was a light in Hannah’s bed-room 
window. She had set it there that. he 
might see it, and he silently blessed 
her. 

**My!”’ said Abe to himself. ‘‘Didn’t 
I do it up slick at last; but gosh! it wuz 
worse than hevin’ all my teeth pulled,”’ 
—and with one last look at the light in 
the window, shining for him alone, he. 
strode on. 





EVENING BY THE LAKE 


The water-lily petals close 






Around each sleeping golden-heart, 
A stray breeze, seeking that repose, 


Drinks nectar where the soft lips part, 


A mist floats up along the banks, 


Till veiled in gray the lowland lies; 
And through the reeds that rise in ranks 


Sparkle and fade the fireflies. 


A boat glides by with dripping oars, 


While nearer rocks an anchored one; 
The whip-poor-will his sad note pours, 


As some lone soul when love ts done. 


Cora A. MAaTSON-DOLSON 











A Bunch of Violets 


By M. MAC LEAN HELLIWELL 


T was a beautiful bunch = Clifford 

Rodney, pausing before the florist’s 
window, was struck by its beauty im- 
mediately. It occupied the place of 
honor in the window and was tied with 
long satin ribbons, white, violet, and 
leaf green. 

The dewy, deeply-shaded flowers re- 
minded him of Mrs. Atherton’s eyes, but 
then that was not remarkable, since 
everything lovely and attractive carried 
with it a subtle suggestion of her. 

He entered the shop and a moment 
later the flowers were his. He took 
them down to the office, where he did 
them up with great care and despatched 
them by a special messenger. 


Mrs. Atherton was sitting in the library, 


lost in thought. Despite the fact that it 
was the second anniversary of her wed- 
ding day—a circumstance which her hus- 
band had apparently forgotten — they 
had had their usual matutinal quarrel, 
a quarrel whose sting was only the 
sharper and more lasting because carried 
on with such exquisite, icy politeness. 

This morning her husband had defer- 
entially suggested that, merely as a slight 
concession to /es convenances, it would 
perhaps be well for Mrs. Atherton to dis- 
courage the visits of Mr. Clifford Rod- 
ney, particularly during her husband’s 
absences from home, visits which had 
already become so frequent as to cause 
remark amongst their interested friends 
and neighbors. With the visits it would, 
perhaps, also be advisable to dispense 
with that gentleman’s services as escort 
to theaters, matinees, and luncheons 
@ deux. That was all.—Good morning. 

So people had begun to talk, to couple 


the name of Constance Atherton with 
that of Clifford Rodney—Clifford Rod- 
ney! Why, she had merely accepted his 
attention because her heart was starving 
for sympathy and congenial comrade- 
ship and her husband had ceased to care. 

Suddenly she sat upright, a flash of 
determination in her eyes. If people 
talked, she would give them cause. Why 
be loyal to a husband who had ceased to 
care, who, indeed, seemed even to have 
ceased to trust? 

Rodney’s face rose before her, passion- 
ate, pleading, as it had looked last night, 
when he had all at once burst out into a 
mad avowal of his love for her. She 
had been swept off her feet at first, it 
had been so unexpected, so overwhelm- 
ing; and then, he was gone and she was 
left alone, in an agony of shame and 
humiliation that any man should have 
dared to speak a word of love to her; 
Constance Atherton, the wife of Harold 
Atherton! 

Now, the shame died suddenly. What 
mattered anything? She would send for 
Rodney. She would—well, Heaven only 
knew what else she would do-—she was 
reckless now. 

As she stepped to the telephone the 
violets were brought to her. There was 
no card, but she turned to the address 
on: the box and recognized the writing 
with a sudden throb of her heart. Yes, 
he cared—poor Clifford Rodney! 

But, instead of taking down the re- 
ceiver, she returned to her rocking chair 
and sat looking down with softened face 
at the violets in her lap. 

Their fresh, dewy beauty had sud- 
denly set vibrating a chord of memory 
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long stifled in her heart, and her thoughts 
turned from their donor to her husband. 

She had been wearing violets the night 
she had first met Harold Atherton; they 
had hunted for the shy, sweet blossoms 
in the early spring, out in the country, 
in ‘‘Lovers’ Lane’’; he had wooed her 
with them, and the night he won her she 
culled from the violets at her belt, és 
violets, a little boutoniere for him. 

Then, as her thoughts moved forward 
to the second year of her married life, a 
quick, convulsive shudder ran through 
her. Ah, what needless suffering each 
had caused the other through jealousy, 
mistrust, and sinful pride! Yes, despite 
their quarrels she loved him still as 
deeply, as entirely, as in the early happy 
days of their marriage. Had he really 
ceased to care? 

Her revery was interrupted by a sob- 
bing maid, who came to ask her permis- 
sion to go to the hospital to see her 
sister, who had met with a serious acci- 
dent. 

Mrs. Atherton, full of sympathy, bade 
the girl go without delay, and as the 
little maid turned to leave the room, she 
tendered her the violets. 

‘*Take these, Mary,’’shesaid. ‘*They 
may help to brighten the ward for her.’’ 
* x * --s 

Hour after hour the dying girl in the 
hospital held fast the great bunch of 
dewy violets, feasting her eyes and heart 
on the flowers that whispered to her of 
green fields and blue sky, of Home and 
Peace. 

Early in the afternoon the end came. 
Someone telephoned for Mrs. Atherton, 
who, after arranging for the simple 
funeral, took Mary home. 

The violets, withering but still beauti- 
full, were given to a hollow-eyed woman 
who lay gazing at them hungrily in the 
bed beside the one so recently emptied. 
At four o’clock her little son came to 
see her. 

“*VYes, they was all well,’’ he assured 
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her bravely. ‘‘Millie was keepin’ house 
swell, an’ the baby no sort of bother. 
Yes, he kep’ ’em goin’ all right with 
papers and errands, an’ such.”’ 

When the bell dismissing visitors 
pealed through the ward, the woman put 
the violets into her son’s hands. 

“Take ’em to Millie,’’ she said. 
‘Tell her I’m gettin’ better as quick as 
Ican. I know it’s hard for you all, but 
I’ll be back soon. These here has doffe 
me heaps o’ good; tell Millie they’re 
like the vi’lets at home I allus am tellin’ 
about.”’ 

Out in the street the small boy paused 
irresolutely. ‘*’Twan’t no use worryin’ 
her knowin’ we’ve had nothin’ to eat 
since yistiddy, that I can’t get any more 
papers on tick and no errands nowhere. 
She told me to take ’em to Millie, but 
I’ll have to sell ’em; they ain’t no 
other way.’”’ 

It commenced to snow, and the hurry- 
ing crowds paid small heed to the 
ragged, shivering little boy, who stood 
on a corner offering for sale a sadly 
withered bunch of violets. A little note 
of despair was creeping into his hoarse 
voice, when suddenly a gentleman ac- 
costed him. _ 

‘Selling violets in the street in a 
February snow-storm!’’ he cried. ‘‘You 
are an early harbinger of spring. Where 
did you get them?”’ 

‘*Me mother in the horspittal giv’ ’em 
to me,’’ the boy answered stoutly. 
‘*Won’t you buy them?’’ 

Something in the pinched, wistful face 
appealed to the man. 

‘“*Here,’’ he said, pressing a bill into 
the small, purple hand; ‘‘cut away and 
buy something more filling than violets. 
—Oh, I don’t want the flowers’’—but 
the boy had flown, leaving them in his 
patron’s hands. 

As the storm was increasing, that 
gentleman hailed a carriage. Seated 


within it, he looked at his draggled 
purchase, and a half mocking, half 
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scornful expression crept into his face. 
*‘Violets,’?> he murmured, ‘‘always 
used to remind me of Constance; Gad,”’ 
with a half laugh, ‘‘it seems they do 
still!’ His mind travelled backwards, 
one year, two years, three years. What 
was the subtle power possessed by those 
simple little flowers that whoso looked 
upon them should straightway soften 
and grow gentle with recollections, 
g@egrets, and hopes! When at last the 
carriage stopped, the man’s eyes were 
bright with resolution and hope. 
Without waiting to doff his coat, he 
sought his wife. She was sitting before 


the library fire, but as he came up beside. 


her and uttered her name; she sprang to 
her feet. 

‘*Constance,’’ he said, ‘‘I got these 
from a little ragamuffin who had been to 
the hospital, and as I drove up they have 
been whispering many things. When 


they called me a brute, a jealous, con- 
temptible hound, unworthy of the wife 
that Heaven gave me, I knew they spoke 


the truth and—they are frozen and 
withered, Connie, not like the violets I 
used to offer you, but—will you take 
them, dear?”’ 

When her husband went to get ready 
for dinner, Mrs. Atherton, wishing to 
make for him a boutoniere, untied the 
ribbons and wire that held the violets 
together. As they fell apart, out of the 
heart of the bunch dropped a twisted 
paper. Amazed, she unfolded it. It 
was a note, written in a hand she knew. 
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Ah, that explained the familiar appear- 
ance of the long white, violet, and leaf- 
green ribbons. She had not connected 
them before with her gift of the morning. 
She read the few lines slowly: 

“I feel that I should apologize for my 
words of last night, but with your dear 
Jace constantly before me, I can neither 
regret that I spoke nor recant. I love you 
too deeply not to be able to read your heart, 
and I know that all happiness has long 
since gone out of your marriage. Why 
wear the chains longer? TI love you so 
devotedly that if you will come to me, dar- 
ling, I swear to make and keep you happy. 
May I see you this evening? — Nay, J 
must! Mee 

The little slip of paper was still twist- 
ing and writhing amongst the glowing 
coals when Atherton joined his wife, his 
beautiful, beautiful wife, whose eyes 
were brilliant with love and happiness 
as she pinned to his coat a little bouton- 
iere of faded violets. 

‘*Dear,’’ she whispered, ‘‘you brought 
them just in time. The danger of all 
this has been greater than you knew.”’ 

He thought she meant that the tension 
of her strained affections had been 
almost more than they could bear, but 
—well, he was right! 

As they came up from dinner, Mrs. 
Atherton gave an order to the butler: 

‘If any one should call this evening, 
Perkins, say that Mr. and Mrs. Atherton 
are engaged and cannot see any one 
tonight.’’ 





THE RENDEZVOUS IS APPOINTED 


My rendezvous ts appointed, it is certain, 
The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect terms, 
The Great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine, will be there. 


WALT WHITMAN. 





ArT MOVEMENTS OF TODAY—CuarTeR V. gt st st 


Why Many American Artists Find Their Environment 


DANIEL SANTRY, THE DISTINGUISHED LANDSCAPE PAINTER, WHOSE EXHIBITION IN 
APRIL OF THIS YEAR WAS ONE OF THE LEADING EVENTS OF BosTON’s ART SEASON 


46¢.RUT surely you find Brooklyn Bridge beautiful,” said a young person who was learning to draw. 
“Quite fhe ugliest thing I have seen,” replied Mr. George De Forest Brush. 

The group of Art Students’ League members who were listening gasped. Many of them had been brought 
up within sight of the big Bridge; all had been taught to regard it as one of the seven wonders of the modern 
world; had admired pictures of it in guide books, school geographies and popular magazines; had read 
inspired poems about it by Walt Whitman and Albert Bigelow Paine. This Bridge, a marvel of engineering 
skill, a triumph of human ingenuity, has for a generation been the pride of New York, the glory of the nation. 
But beautiful? Well, some people consider it so; others not, and the artists you will mere likely find among 
those who do not. 

“What is beauty, anyway?” Do not think I am going to waste the National’s white paper on that anti- 
quated question. Yet let us start with this supposition, that artists whose life is wholly spent in study of 
things beautiful are more apt to know beauty when they see it than, say, bankers and farmers and school 
teachers and labor leaders. They are, in brief, specialists. Then, of course, if you are prone to admit that 
you know more about the human body than eminent physicians, and about business than big financiers, and 
about the heavens than distinguished astronomers, obviously you had better cut out the discussion that 
follows. But if you are willing to understand; to get hold of the point of view of men who look at the world 
with more penetrating vision than most Americans, it may thus be worth your while to look over a brief 
exposition of the reasons for the prevalence of artistic pessimism. 

For it is an undoubted fact that in the midst of material prosperity which to a considerable extent they 
share with other professional people; in the midst of apparently glorious opportunities for large decorative 
work—of the character described in my first article—many of the strongest artists we have, men against whom 
no charge of being soured for want of worldly success could possibly be urged, assert with ever growing vehe- 
mence that the case of art is hopeless; that the times from the viewpoint of the lover of the beautiful are 
utterly out of joint. These men, understand, are not mere critics, not university mossbacks vainly regretting 
ages in which they would have been as loath as any of us to live; they are, on the contrary, people accus- 
tomed to do things well rather than to say them sourly. In fact, it almost seems that these days the bigger a 
man is in the professions of painting and sculpture the readier he is to acknowledge that his own art, and his 
fellow craftsmen’s, is a hollow mockery and that from present conditions this must be so; and for this failure 
of modern artistic enterprises to make good he will assign various causes. both material and spiritual, which 
work dead against the whole industry. 

To begin with, the artist to-day cannot attend properly to his own business, which is creating beauty, 
because so many other men are busily engaged in creating ugliness. Isolated loveliness does-not tell for 
much, however poets may sing of jewels borne in the heads of toads. Nothing in truth is more painful than 
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Uncongenial and Regard the Future Without Enthusiasm 


the sight of a thing intrinsically fine set in.the midst of commonplaces. If its surroundings are picturesquely 
uncouth it still may appear to advantage, for the picturesque is naturally beautiful; but place it in an envi- 
ronment of dead monotony and it seems at once to lose all interest, swamped by its environment just as when 
a painter drops a spot of faint pink into a mass of heavy greens and sees its pinkness all disappear. In brief; 
it is association of beautiful things that reveals the beauty of things individual; and it is not doubtful that 
modern art in large measure consists of making lovely objects for adornment of artistically impossible places. 

For a very specific example take the sky-scraper. A few such buildings are found in New York, and we 
have heard of their existence in Chicago. In fact, in the former city so many of them have gone up along 
lower Broadway that Manhattan Island now threatens to tip up with over-weight at the down-town end. 
These buildings are ugly; in the sight, that is, of people whose nerves have been sensitized by years of con- 
sideration of the really beautiful; and, what is worse, they never can be anything but ugly so long as the human 
eye is what it is, no matter how capable a brood of architects, sculptors and painters we may develop in this 
country. Just take into account the fact that very many of them have been adorned by sculptors of marked 
ability, who certainly are as capable technically as the skilled craftsmen of the middle ages. Are the results 
of their work of decoration convincingly lovely! No, no. Whatever exquisite qualities a bit of sculpture may 
have, taken alone, it seems to lose when stuck against the facade of a modern commercial building. The artist, 
in fact, is up against an impossible proposition when he undertakes to beautify a steel building. Old Phidias 
himself would be stumped had he had to make friezes for the Equitable Building or the Witherspdon Build- 
ing, for the monotony of the mechanically regular spacing necessitated by the use of steel beams put at the 
start an undue strain upon even the greatest artist. The fine buildings of the past, even those of classical 
regularity, are full of all manner of interesting little variations from mechanical perfection. But where steel 
is employed in modern construction together with the allied materials, the highly polished marbles and 
marbloids used for linings and the smooth, well-oiled woods for furnishing, there we get our inartistic framing 
that goes very far to neutralize the best efforts’ of artistic skill. And this unsuitable environment, which 
appears in its most atrocious form in the steel sky-scraper, has become so practically universal in this country, 
and so unalterable, that in the opinion of many artists the United States offers a hopeless proposition, so far 
as their profession is concerried. When Mr. Russell Sturgis the other day lamented that France and not 
England was. vanquished in the French-Indian war he meant that a people of Latin race could never have 
created so meager a background for the fine arts as has been projected on this continent by Anglo-Saxons. 
According to such critics of our civilization, “there ain’t no use in nussing,” as Albert Chevalier used to sing. 
“Create a popular demand for art?” But, bless you, while there continues a still stronger egonomic neces- 
sity for the products of the machine—for sky-scrapers and model tenement houses and tenement houses that 
are not models and art museums that are inartistic from cellar to roof-tree—during such an era the nation 
may not get much fine art, evenif a good many of the members of women’s clubs want it ever so badly. 
When the leading art societies of this Continent are content to be housed in one of the falsest, most showy, 
most inartistic buildings in New York City, what are you going to do for art? 

Is it not a fact that during the reign of ugliness, everybody, even most artists, has become so habituated 
to the lack of the beautiful in surroundings of daily life that it has become customary to shut beauty up in 
some beast of a building, technically known as a museum, where you can see it caged at twenty-five cents per 
head (Saturdays and Sundays free)? Is it not a sign of our obtuseness, that in forty years it has never 
occurred to any one to make the home of art collections really worthy of their reception, until very recently 
Mrs. John L. Gardner of Boston conceived the idea of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in the Fenway, 
an institution which, however imperfect in many of its details, certainly conforms in a general way to the 
principle of a beautiful setting for beautiful things? 

But the ultimate difficulty, according to Mr. Brush, whose thought regarding the relations of art to life I 
am trying, though inadequately, to express in this article, is spiritual. This nation has no set and fixed ideals 
capable of artistic interpretation; so that even if the almost insuperable material difficulties which I have 
thrown into relief did not exist we should still have no art because we are not the kind of people to demand 
art. We have no national, no racial passion. Even money-getting is with most of us a business rather than 
a passion. 

Then what’s the use of trying to‘have an art? Men like Mr. Brush, Mr. Douglas Volk, Mr. Abbott 
Thayer, Mr. W. B. Closson, Mr. J. J. Enneking and a score of others who share this pessimistic view of our 
vaunted civilization, keep right on creating creditable art and gaining some degree of recognition. Why 

don’t they shut up shop and take to farming? Why they don’t; why, in spite of discouraging conditions, 
some of them have, and all of us as incorrigible optimists ought to have, high hopes of a great democratic art, 
will be, as the story instalments say: “Continued in our next.” 





The chief trait of any given poet is always the spirit he brings to the observation of Humanity and 
Nature — the mood out of which he contemplates his subjects. What kind of temper and what amount of 
faith report these things? Up to how recent a date is the song carried? What the equipment, and special 
raciness of the singer— what his tinge of coloring? * * * I have allowed the stress of my poems from 
beginning to end to bear upon American individuality and assist it—WaLT WHITMAN. 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


N a recent numnber of Harper’s Monthly Mr. Howells likened the modern 
magazine to vaudeville, wherein each of the performers appeared in turn, did 
his stunt and retired. If I got his meaning, it was that the modern magazine 

had become, almost, if not wholly, a medium of mere entertainment. ‘This 

thought, if it correctly interprets the facts in the case, is a severe indictment of 
American life. But does it? The mental habit of healthy youth is inquiry; the 
first desire of the young is to learn how the wheels go ’round. This is true of 
peoples as of individuals. I do not believe the American people has so far lost 
its youth that, like a world-weary clubman, it asks of life only a sticcession of 
new resources of entertainment for its jaded palate. 

On more than one occasion recently, I have thought that I detected this 
pessimistic note in the usually genial and salutary gossip of the Easy Chair, and, 
frankly, I haven’t liked it. I suspect that New York’s stony bosom is not the 
best possible pillow for the head of a literary man or woman. I suspect that the 


stifling air Of the metropolis; her frantic haste and her foolish waste; her bitter 
competition and her pitiless applause of the victor in the life-and-death struggle 
that constitutes her own peculiar segment of American life, have a tendency to 
chill the child-heart which is the secret spring of youth and hope and love and 
happy laughter. Henry Rightor, New Orleans’ most delightful lyric poet, once 
remarked that New York always made him ‘‘feel like a cocktail in an elephant,’’ 
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and so, in degree, she doubtless imposes upon other fine, brave spirits the thrall 
of her gross material immensity. A man of Walt Whitman’s stature was needed 
to embrace Manahatta like-a mother—to give her a son’s love, to get inspiration 
from her commanding spirit, and so to interpret her to the outer wilderness 
beyond the Hudson. 

But, coming back to the vaudeville proposition, let us see how far, if at 
all, it really finds verification in the best of our modern magazines. Not to any 
marked extent in the Easy Chair’s own great monthly, which is my favorite, and 
from which I derive quite as much food for thought as from any other. Not , 
from the Century, whose editors possess the finest artistic culture coupled with 
a keen sense of contemporary interest; not from McClure’s, with its savage 
indictment of municipal plundering and its terse, vitally important chapters 
from down-to-date science; not from the watchful Review of Reviews, nor from 
school-ma’am Cosmopolitan with her occasional giddinesses—and surely never 
from the staid Atlantic. The spice of mere entertainment is in all of them—and 
in others, more or less; but the main business of each, and of all, is to interpret 
the tremendous material and spiritual activities of our young and vigorous life as 
individuals and as a people. 

American life is at once more effectively materialistic and more splendidly 
spiritual than that of any other people that ever dwelt upon this planet. Ameri- 
can life is greatly, and increasingly, the life of the free spirit knocking at all the 
doors of nature, and demanding to know the truth. As Charles Ferguson has 
so aptly said in his Genius of Business in this number of the National, it has 
reniained for the men of the nineteenth century to make the first serious effort to 
settle down upon the earth and take possession of it. This is not the character- 
istic of a people whose main business should be the seeking after mere entertain- 
ment. Not by.a long sight! Americans are a race of strong men and women, 
whose first and chief joy is in their work, and who demand that even their enter- 
tainment shall have some savor of sound sense — witness the fact that the most 
successful so-called comic operas upon our stage win by satirizing our so-called 
practical natures. And that is precisely the healthiest symptom of all —that we 
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can detach ourselves temporarily from our main business and laugh at our own 
blunders. 

Certainly the National is not wrought out with the sole purpose of idly 
entertaining its readers. It asks acceptance upon exactly the same basis that any 
stranger would ask it—at the fireside—where it offers in exchange for hospitality 
the contributions of its story-tellers, its poets, its philosophers, its nature-stu- 
dents, its artists, its correspondents and its critics: carrying—or aiming to carry 
—in its knapsack, just such stores of,useful and pleasing information, of garnered 
fact and fancy, as any well-informed traveler might bring to your fireside from 
long, happy journeys in the world. In the sense that a magazine is a mixed pro- 
gram, the vaudeville figure holds true: but in the sense that all the players have 
but one purpose, and that purpose mere entertainment, it is a false analogy. 


ILTON R. GREER of Pittsburg, Texas, a young poet who has contributed 
some very fine-spirited and melodious verses to recent numbers of the 
National, writes that he purposes to bring out a small book of his poems in the 
fall. Envy him, ye gods and commercial millionaires! I have never been 
a millionaire, nor wished to be, but I have seen them—tired old men, most of 
them, beset by a horde of beggars and cravers, burdened by the weight of the 
property that owned them. But I fave printed a first little volume of verse, 
privately, with much calculating upon ways and means of meeting the printer’s 
charges; with much consultation and advice from more worldly friends, who 
knew the nature of my complaint and regarded my case patiently, confident that 
time would cure me. Ina way, I suspect, though I did not dream of it then, 
that they pitied me. Bless their kind hearts, how could they understand the 
delights that daily attended my footsteps, and nightly illumined my dreams? 
Poor fellows, they simply couldn’t, and I am sure that now, at this range of 
a dozen years, I do pity them. That first little book had the most sudden and 
extraordinary success. The entire edition of 200 copies—numbered and auto- 
graphed, of course—went off in one fire. Very clearly I recall that the book- 
seller stacked them up on a counter together with other small odds and ends, 
and that my book had for its closest neighbor a heap of books entitled Ze 
River of Life. Nor have I forgotten how a literary celebrity of my town, who 
caught me standing beside that counter, the day before the fire, gazing with child- 
ish rapture upon my Works, again met me the day after the fire and exclaimed: 
““My dear boy; I congratulate you! Your books have set Zhe River of 

Life on fire.”’ 

However that may have been—and the origin of the fire is to this day a 
mystery—lI warrant that if you send for one of Mr. Greer’s books next fall you 
will declare your money to have been well expended. He is sterling, and will ° 
grow with the years. Texas will be proud of Greer one of these days. 


jyeuuy must have a new catching glove, and Jack needs a ball and bat. They 

belong to different nines. And between them, they keep the morning paper 
so long, reading the baseball scores, that it seldom reaches my plate until break- 
fast has been eaten and train-time is near. The young fellow across the way 
plays on his college team, and three of the four grown-ups in our block find 
they are able to get away from business twice a week to see the league games. 
Meantime, conversation at table, on the train, in the shop and the office, takes 
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on a cheerful but earnestly sporty cast. Judge Thayer. hits the Morgan-Hill 
merger a rap, and the daily papers give columns to it—but we haven’t time to do 
more than glance at the head-lines: we want to see how the new pitcher made 
out in his first big game—or whether the foul strike rule has been abolished. On 
a hundred thousand farms the bare-footed small boy of the family, clad in over- 
alls, shirt and droopy straw hat, is saluting the morn at the creek’s edge, won- 
dering, likely enough, what ails the measly shiners, that they sleep so late. Presi- 
dents and cabinet ministers and office boys are stricken with the same infection 
—sap in the blood—and insofar as each is free to do it, he makes a break for the 
open country, the golf links or the ball ground. By the way, and in this con- 
nection, National readers have a treat in store for them. Dallas Lore Sharp, who 
knows his out-doors as well as any man, and who sees animals and birds and 
snakes in their true characters as such, not as fairy-book creations, has promised 
to write twelve papers for the National, each reflecting some phase of out-door 
life characteristic of the month in which it appears. The first of Mr. Sharp’s 
papers is printed in this number. ‘These papers are later to appear in book 
form, as a companion volume, probably, to that most charming of nature books, 
Mr. Sharp’s Wild Life Near Home. If you do not own a copy, better get one. 


JHE NATIONAL asked Joe Leveque, editor of Harlequin, for a bird’s-eye 
photographic view of New Orleans, and a brief statement concerning his city’s 





A SCENE IN NEW ORLEANS 


recent astonishing commercial and industrial awakening. He says the accom- 
panying picture is the best thing obtainable, and adds: 

‘‘This represents -but a very small section of a city whose limits of incor- 
poration comprise a larger area than any other city on the face of the globe. It 
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is a very old city, as cities go on the American map, and yet it is a very young 
city in point of feeling young. And just now there is no city in America enjoy- 
ing such unusual attention over the globe, for men realize that soon it is to be 
the mighty gateway of this mighty commercial nation to Nature’s tropical luxuries 
in the Central Americas and Mexico, to the west side of South America and to 
the Orient. It is easier to flow down stream and to roll down a perpetual incline 
than to traverse mountain ranges. It is as much cheaper as it is easier: and 
today the business man knows that the commerce which goes over the Rockies is 
bound to come down the natural incline of the continent to the gulf and the 
great waterway to be constructed across the isthmus to reach the Western seas. 

‘‘This is, as I have said, a very old city and from time immemorial a con- 
siderable portion of its population has been composed of an element very natural 
to old and staid cities—doddering old usurer imbeciles, grown rascally-covetous 
like the spider, without the progressiveness and productiveness of the spider. 
Amazed and shocked, this contingent of population is witnessing the vast trans- 
formation that is coming over the southern metropolis. The world is investigat- 
ing—and investing. All the nice little ‘snaps’ formerly theirs by virtue of the 
very ‘conservatism’ of which they boasted are being filliped away by the enter- 
prise and progressiveness which conditions are inviting. It is the new New 
Orleans indeed, with a wondrously poetical history behind and a gigantic 
material career before it.’’ Leveque is finely typical of the new generation South. 


LICE CALDWELL HEGAN—now Rice—heads the list of popular authors 

at this moment—and she has better earned that doubtful honor than some of 
those who have lately preceded her at the head of the list. Her Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch and its successor Lovey Mary are being read everywhere by 
delighted thousands. Friends oc Thompson Seton, who was horse-whipped by 
John Burroughs in the March Atlantic, rush to his rescue, and score by pointing 
out one or two alleged errors of fact made by Burroughs in that very article. 
The Burroughs’ article, at any rate, served to revive flagging interest in the work 
of all the principal nature-writers—and this is worth while, because the books 
that take us out of doors in mild weather are better for us than the books that 
keep us indoors. Whoever shows us more beauty in nature than we knew was 
there is entitled to be called guide, philosopher and friend. Seton and Bur- 
roughs and Abbott and Sharp and Mrs. Miller and the rest of them are doing 
a real public service. More power to their elbows! 
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The Twentieth Century Limited - 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





HIS is the century of 

new sensations, and 
if I were asked what was 
my initial impression 
when about to board the 
New York Central’s 
“Twentieth Century 
Lim@ed,’’ I would say 
that I had a feeling of 
exhilaration equal to that 
of ownership. No rail- 
road magnate of any 
magnitude or of merger 
dimensions could have felt any more pleasure in traveling over the railroads 
which he owned than I did when I ‘‘stepped up the gang-plank”’ at the Grand 
Central station into car No. 9, otherwise christened ‘‘Sappho.’’ There were 
three other cars on thé train in addition to a ‘‘buffet smoker,’’ whose names 
were ‘‘Venus,’’ ‘‘Philario’’ and ‘‘Claudio.”’ 

The first moments of reverie foreshadowed the noble Hudson, as, sailing 
around the curves of the Harlem river with the ease of an air-ship, we finally 
came upon the broad, frowning promontories of the Palisades on the opposite 
side of the river. Fora moment f could almost fancy the honest old burghers of 
early colonial days as their tubby schooners sailed up and down the stream dis- 
covered by Hendrick Hudson. The ocean tide of the Hudson extends to Troy, 
and the restless waters suggested the ceaseless flow cf commerce which sweeps 
on to New York. The great river fringed on either side by floating cakes of ice; 
the mossy, ruffled, tree-fringed banks opposite; the picturesque outline—all sug- 
gested a picture that put me in a pleasant and serene frame of mind contemplat- 
ing a trip half-way across the continent. 

Up the historic Hudson in the soft glow of a winter evening,—it was a pic- 
ture never to be forgotten. The floating ice, the gorgeous splendor of the hills 
that have fascinated so many—a trip up the Hudson on the ‘‘Twentieth Century 
Limited’’ gives it all in a sweeping glance and awakens in the most prosaic 
beholder something of the charm which held Washington Irving so closely to 
Sleepy Hollow and the historic river and led Rip Van Winkle away to the pic- 
turesque and mystic Catskills. 

It almost seemed like a twentieth century dream—that train leaving New 
York after the business day was practically completed and to arrive at Chi- 
cago, a thousand miles away, before the real activities of the next day should 
begin; but this dream now has become a very practical fact, through the 
energetic and up-to-date management of the New York Central lines. 
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Probably the New 

York Central is today the 
best advertised, as well as 
the best known railroad in 
the world; and instead of 
being generally termed by 
‘the press “America’s 
greatest railroad,’ we 
now look for the future 
historian to record the 
New York Central as ‘‘the 
world’s greatest railroad.’’ 

There is an air of 

hominess about the 
“Twentieth Century 
Limited,” reflected%n the 
little electric bulb which 
throws a friendly ray over 
your shoulder when you 
sit down to read. A trip 
up the Hudson has in- 
spired tons of fervid de- 
scriptive prose, and an 
equal amount of poetry, 
to say nothing of a stray 
historical novel, but it has- 
always a new interest. 
Albany is reached before you have become thoroughly settled for a long rail- 
road trip; with the genial ‘‘Mac’’ Ryan at the throttle there is a feeling that 
nothing can possibly go wrong. Ryan is a’stout, smallish man with a gray 
moustache, a thoroughly up-to-date locomotive engineer; and on the right side 
of 2960 he feels there is nothing else worth living for than to make his run on 
time toa dot. With a time-table at hand, it was only a question of looking at 
the watch to know what station you were approaching, for in all that trip of 
980 miles there was scarcely a variation of a minute from the schedule. Ryan 
pulled the first ‘‘T'wentieth Century Limited’’ train out of the Grand Central 
station, and is as proud of the fact as if he had discovered a continent. Con- 
ductor Charles F. Snyder was in charge, and he is a fine type of the men of the 
Central, than whom none are more affable and agreeable, nor more strictly atten- 
tive to their duties. 

The train seemed as compact as an ocean grayhound. Forward there was 
the baggage room, then the barber shop and bath room; adjoining was the smok- 
ing room and buffet. It was here, with coffee and cigars, that the gentlemen 
assembled. The social spirit of Americanism soon asserted itself, and little 
groups were soon discussing the widest range of current topics, from the ticker to 
psychology. The studious few clung to their books from the train library ;. but 
even the latest absorbing novel was laid aside for a chat under the spell of travel- 
ers’ sociability. The gentlemen due to meet at the Auditorium on an important 
business deal were going over preliminaries; the lawyer, doctor, broker and the 
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merchant soon found their 
affinities, but alack! there 
was a sad lack of editors. 

In the quiet shadows 
of the vestibule were 
young people gazing out 
at the star-lit, snow-crested 
panorama. This gave 
just a suggestion of the 
romance aboard ship. 
The party of sixty passen- 
gers seemed ‘‘just com- 
fortable’’—plenty of room 
and just enough. There 
was an interesting study 
in this passenger list of 
sixty. Of course there 
was a bridal couple; the 
brisk, bustling broker; 
the sedate, retired army 
officer; the capitalist. The 
busy business man was 
predominant, and here 
and in his room- aboard 
the swift-footed Minerva 
Le found just one good 
night’s rest. There was the jolly drummer with a new crop of jokes; just 
enough time in the trip to give the restful flavor of acquaintanceship. Alas! 
there was a little lady in black—with tear-stained eyes. That told a story of 
death’s message, and when I saw another lady passenger approach her with the 
kindly sympathy of woman for woman, which has been cherished since the days 
of Ruth and Naomi, it brought a thrill of pride in the queenly womanliness of 
American women, in every station of life. 

Dining car No. 200 on the Lake Shore, brand new from the shops, finished 
in mahogany with inlaid trimmings and all that, was a beauty. The handsome 
service and apartments could not be excelled. There were so many of those 
little attentions and details in the service, that it is small wonder that a position 
on the ‘“‘Twentieth Century”’ is regarded as a distinction. Picked men — pro- 
gressive porters—intelligent, up-to-snuff and on-deck men, are there. New ideas 
introduced in the details of service are so refreshing that even the jaded appetite 
is whetted. If ever there were any better meals, more superlatively served, than 
on the swell ‘‘200,’’ I have never seen them. Here is where the average man 
enjoys all the luxuries of royalty, without the tribulations of titles. 

‘The sleeping and apartment cars give all the comforts imaginable. In the 
rear car is the observation room with its spacious plate glass front and its wide 
platform, which is vigilantly paced by the alert flagman. The view is ‘‘every- 
thing in sight,’’ and that means a good deal in the swift thousand-mile flight in 
one night from New York to Chicago. In this room a stenographer is busy at his 
machine, getting off letters for the passengers, free of charge. The last remnants 
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of business propositions 
are picked up and the 
thread is never broken. 
Toledo and Cleveland 
are passed before you 
know it, and the 
“Twentieth Century 
Limited’’ dashes on 
down the trail well worn 
by the ancient Mohawks 
in the days of ‘happy 
hunting grounds.”’ 

During the entire 
journey from New York 
there was not the least 
suggestion of restlessness 
among the passengers— 
not even a respectable 
afternoon yawn. 

It seemed like a 
dream, when we glided 
into the Grand Central 
station, Chicago, right 
on time to the minute, 
9:30 a. m., after enjoying a good breakfast and a good cigar, and forth went 
the sixty passengers to begin on time a day’s work, refreshed and without losing 
even a day in the cycle of days—just a good night’s rest intervened in a 1,000- 
mile trip. There was an air of poise and complacency that made it difficult to 
realize, in a glance at the passengers, that they had just arrived from New York. 
Even the Chicago suburbanite, just in from Hyde Park, had more of a traveled 
look. 





BUFFET, SMOKING AND LIBRARY CAR 


The only train annunciators in the world that name but one city as a stop- 
ping-place are those which signal the departure of the ‘Twentieth Century 
Limited’”’ from either end of its flight. At 2:45 p. m. the single word ‘‘Chicago’’ 
goes up on the board at the New York end. At 12:30 p. m. next day the name 
‘‘New York’’ goes up on the board at the Chicago end, and the homeward jour- 
ney is begun. Europe has nothing like it. Your fare is the regular fare of the 
ordinary trains, with one dollar added for every hour of the time the train saves 
you. You area business man and your time is worth a dollar an hour at least, 
and this train is run for your especial benefit on this understanding. There are 
momentary stops at a few points along the route, to change engines, but no ticket 
for less than the full distance is sold for the ‘Twentieth Century Limited.’’ The 
fare, $28, is but little more than that charged on the slower trains; but the saving 
in time means many times the extra cost to a man whose time is valuable. 

‘It’s New York only and New York mighty quick,”’ said one man, rush- 
ing up with his battery of suit-cases and fumbling about for the simple pink bit 
of cardboard that represents what is without doubt the finest railroad trip in the 
world. 

After the ease and speed of the westward journey, entering the gates of 
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Paradise was nothing com- 
pared with my feelings on 
returning to the ‘‘Twen- 
tieth Century Limited,’’ for 
the eastward trip. 

The personnel of the 
party indicated that no rail- 
road train is more indica- 
tive of the up-to-date 
American spirit. One 
journey via the ‘‘Twentieth 
Century Limited’’ makes 
all other trains seem de- 
cidedly slow and passé. I 
could think of little else as 
we sped out of the yards 
in Chicago, over all the Dininc Car 
ground a covering of snow, 
but asleigh-ride in fairyland, zipping, spinning along; one could almost con- 
ceive of the train as a harnessed meteor. It was all so quiet, so easy, and restful. 
The high speed of the train has less to do with maintaining its schedule time 
than the quickness with which all changes are made, and the constancy with 
which the wheels are kept turning. Three minutes for a change of engines at 
Elkhart, Indiana, and just-a breathing spell for the axles, and even then another 
half-minute wait for time,—this indicates something of the perfection of the 
method with which this train is operated. 

Not content with all other proved innovations employed on this train, the 
latest has been the introduction of wireless telegraphy, which makes it possible 
to receive and dispatch messages while under a headway of speed exceeding 
seventy miles an hour. The typical busy man and the energetic, self-poised 
traveler have found in the ‘‘Twentieth Century Limited’’ a degree of perfection 
in traveling that was entirely beyond comprehension a decade ago. The trip is 
certainly one of the wonders of the age and it is indeed a pleasure for me to tell 
of it to the readers of the National. If you are ever coming this way, or ’tother, 
write Mr. George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent of the New York Central 
at the Grand Central station, New York City, and he will send you some of 
the best reading matter ever published—and it all concerns railroads. It is 
a concrete triumph which Mr. Daniels and the New York Central Railroad have 
achieved in the ‘Twentieth Century Limited.”’ 

June 15, 1902, is a date of great significance in railroad history. That was 
when the ‘“Twentieth Century Limited’’ made its first one-night run to Chicago. 








TROUBLE 


When I go out to promenade 
I look so bright and gay 

L have to take the dogs along 
To keep the girls away. 


—OLvD BALLAD. 

















A GLIMPSE OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT OF MANCHESTER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester, N. H., An Attractive 
Industrial City 


By ALBERT L. CLOUGH 


66f OD made the country, man made 

the town,’’ runs the saying, and 
while man is indeed the builder of cities 
it is equally true that their location is 
determined by conditions and forces 
which transcend his control. The loca- 
tion of any large community is inevitably 
fixed by some economic advantage to be 
obtained at that partitular point. It 
may be on account of safe harborage; it 
may be owing to favorable transporta- 
tion facilities; it may be that some par- 
ticular location is the center of an area 


producing a certain commodity, or it may 
be, as in the case of Manchester, that 
nature has been lavish in her production, 
at a particular point, of that most valu- 
able gift, next to raw material—motive 
power. The fact that at this special 
point in its course, hard ledges crossed 
the bed of the Merrimack river—that 
busiest of all industrial streams — has 
called together more than 60,000 people 
into a community distinctively indus- 
trial. In its leap of fifty feet the power of 
12,000 horses is developed and 611,000 





























MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


spindles and 21,000 looms are set in 
motion in its several textile plants. 

It must be admitted the manufacturing 
cities are seldom attractive. One is 
likely to think of them as dingy with 
grime, foul with bad odors, and dis- 
figured at every turn by dismal factories 
with smoky chimneys, and squalid tene- 
ments for the jaded, and often discon- 
tented, ‘‘help.’’ He who is imbued with 
such a preconception has most certainly 
not based it upon any experience in 
Manchester. Here the immense fac- 
tories are unobtrusively clustered in the 
valley immediately about the river and 
its adjacent canals, while the mercantile 
district is situated upon slightly higher 
land on the east side of the river and the 
residential portions occupy the pleasant 
slope beyond the business section as well 
as the northerly part of the city and the 
west side of the river. In no city, it is 
believed, is so large a volume of manu- 
facturing transacted so unobjectionably 
as regards the appearance of the city. 

The ordinary resident, unless his busi- 
ness calls him to the manufacturing por- 
tion, is hardly conscious that he is living 
in a factory town. The use of water 
power eliminates the smoke evil which 
spreads a murky pall over so many in- 
dustrial communities. 

Mere figures, as to the yards of textiles 
produced annually, convey a concrete 
idea only to those who are technically 
versed. Some conception of the rate of 
production of the ginghams, sheetings 
and other textiles for which Manchester 
is famous, may perhaps be gained by an 
illustration. If the output of its factor- 
ies were sewed together, as produced, 
into a single continuous piece and its 
end were attached to the stern of a de- 
parting ‘‘ten-day’’ trans-Atlantic liner, 
Manchester’s busy looms and spindles 
and its fifteen thousand skilled opera- 
tives could ‘‘pay out’’ the cloth as fast 
as called for. Manchester could make 
a cotton girdle to encircle the earth at 
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the equator in over a week less time than 
the eighty days which Jules Verne imag- 
nes as requisite for his traveler to cir- 
cumnavigate it. Its daily output is 350 
miles. A single mill of one of the 
manufacturing corporations contains 
nine acres of floor surface, and the lately 
constructed print works is the largest 
single edifice devoted to this purpose to 
be found in the land. Only three cities 
in the country excel Manchester in the 
production of cotton textiles. 

While the production of cotton cloth 
was originally the city’s only occupation, 
as it still is preeminently its most impor- 
tant one, the manufacture of shoes, has 
of late years assumed great importance. 
The 3,000 skilled workers in its seven 
shops could yearly provide one pair for 
every sixteenth inhabitant of the land 
and the city now ranks high among boot 
and shoe centers of the United States. 

The total industrial population of 
Manchester numbers about 20,000 and 
it has been a peculiar and significant 
fact that strikes have been practically un- 
known there. The textile industry has 
been entirely free from these distressing 
symptoms of industrial discontent for 
nearly a generation. This exceptional 
condition is only to be explained when 
consideration is’ given to the fair treat- 
ment extended by employers to em- 
ployed, the pleasant surroundings which 
the worker enjoys in this unusually at- 
tractive community and the high stand- 
ard of living prevailing among the em- 
ployes. As one stands upon Elm street 
on a pleasant Saturday evening, the 
crowd that streams up and down the 
pavement present, in costume and 
countenance, more the aspect of holiday 
strollers than that of workers just re- 
leased from the din of the shuttle or the 
whirr of the spinning-frame. About forty 
per cent of all the workers are women. 

Between the mills themselves and the 
mercantile district lie the neat brick 
lines of corporation boarding houses 
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owned and controlled by the corpora- 
tions themselves. In point of respecta- 
bility and the character of the accommo- 
dations furnished, they are regarded as 
models of their class, and furnish whole- 
some fare and comfortable housing con- 
ditions to a considerable proportion of 
the industrial class. The report of a com- 
mission sent last summer by the cotton 
manufacturers of England to investi- 
gate conditions in the manufacturing 
centers of New England speaks most 
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ever transportation lines have been pro- 
vided. ‘The bicycle and the trolley have, 
here as elsewhere, assisted the expres- 
sion of the instinct for domestic privacy 
and a less contracted life. 

Manchester, as a city, is the result of 
the beneficent paternalism of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company, which 
originally held the title to nearly all the 
real estate upon which the city stands. 
It was thus possible to regulate its growth 
most effectually. Nowhere has a land 
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enthusiastically of the condition | of 
labor in Manchester. 

While these corporations provide these 
excellent quarters for the shelter of a 
portion of their help, Manchester is dis- 
tinguished by the immense number of 
its small detached homes surrounded by 
neatly trimmed lawns and gardens. The 
city is free to expand in every direction 
and its extension has been most notable. 
Land is reasonable in price, and de- 
tached cottages of attractive style have 
multiplied with exceeding rapidity wher- 


monopoly achieved a more advantageous 
result, and Manchester stands as an 
example of what wise foresight aided by 
the civil engineer can accomplish in the 
planning of a town with due regard for 
growth into a city. For Manchester was 
not one of the cities which ‘‘growed’’ or 
took its streets, as. Boston is claimed 
to have done, from the wanderings of 
vagrant livestock. This city was 
planned from the start with perfectly 
rectangular blocks and a layout regular 
in every detail; except as_ slightly 





























modified by the course of the river. 

Not only did the corporation thus 
guide its growth, but with a prevision 
seldom met with, it set apart spaces in 
different sections to be held in perpe- 
tuity as parks. No less than five such 
breathing spots are to be found within 
the closely built portion of the town, and 
their value to the health and well-being 
of the people cannot be over-estimated. 
They are perfectly kept and tastefully 
decked with flower beds, shrubs and 
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One feature of which Manchester is 
justly proud is Elm street, its main busi- 
ness thoroughfare. It extends for-three 
and a half miles north and south on the 
east side of the river and follows the 
course of the stream. Its width from 
curb to curb is 100 feet, and along its 
middle portion it is lined with substan- 
tial business blocks. Over its perfect 
pavement is transacted not only the large 
mercantile business which pertains to’the 
city itself but a rapidly growing trade 
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fountains and form monuments to the 
foresight of the founders of the city. In 
the suburbs the municipality has acquired 
several quite extensive tracts which it is 
gradually developing for park purposes. 
In one of these repose the ashes of the 
patriot, General John Stark, whose last 
resting place is marked by a fitting 
monument. Stately elms and maples 
embower all the older streets and in 
suminer form perfect Gothic arches of 
shade over the well kept macadam. 


originating in the adjacent communi- 
ties for miles around, which has been 
developed by the aggressive enterprise 
of its merchants and by the extension of 
its suburban trolley lines. 

The stores which are found in its 
retail district can hold their own in size 
and attractiveness with those found in 
many a larger community. At its south- 
ern extremity, and upon the connecting 
streets, cluster the wholesale establish- 
ments which draw an increasing trade 
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from the country about. The north end 
of Elm street is devoted to the residence 
district of ‘the wealthier class and is a 
region of costly homes and_ tasteful 
gardens. 

In no direction is Manchester de- 
veloping more rapidly than as a com- 
mercial center. Few realize that it is 
the largest community in northern New 
England, containing a larger population 
than any other city in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Situated as 
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advantage to a town to be placed at 
a sufficient distance from metropolitan 
markets to avoid being over-shadowed by 
their superior attractions, and this is the 
case with Manchester. While only fifty- 
three miles removed from Boston, the 
distance is sufficient to give the city a 
standing of its own commercially. Upon 
the other hand, the easy run of an hour 
and a half and the excellent service of 
fifteen trains per day bring the people 
of the city within reach of the literary 
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THE MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 


it is, upon the main artery of traffic be- 
tween the United States and Canada, a 
large territory becomes tributary to it. 
It is the center of five lines of railroad 
radiating toward the four points of the 
compass and forming parts of the great 
Boston & Maine system. A haul of only 


forty-one miles brings merchandise from 
the excellent harbor at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua and secures the econom- 
ical transportation of coal and other 
It is of commercial 


heavy commodities. 





and artistic advantages of the ‘‘Hub”’ and 
save them from the acquirement of that 
provincialism which is the fate of more 
remote communities. 

As a trade builder, there is no institu- 
tion superior to the trolley, and lines have 
been constructed or projected which se- 
cure for Manchester the easy ingress of 
the inhabitants of the neighboring rural 
districts for trading purposes. The city 
itself is most admirably supplied with 
means for urban transportation. 














At the present time the electrical sup- 
ply of a city is closely related to its well- 
being and development. The energy of 
four large water powers located at dis- 
tances varying from two to fifteen miles 
is directed into Manchester for domestic 
and industrial purposes. Two steam 
plants supplement this supply and a most 
perfect electric service is secured; the 
management being in the hands of a 
private corporation. The street lighting 
is specially noteworthy. 
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portion of New England. From it the 
city derives an unfailing supply of the 
purest water for domestic purposes, ob- 
tained through two separate supply sys- 
tems, one of them being a high pressure 
service specially intended for fire protec- 
tion. Lake Massabesic is conveniently 
reached by trolley and its shores furnish 
a summer resort of great popularity and 
unusual beauty. Pine Island park, a 
beautiful pleasure resort, lying four miles 
south of the city upon the trolley system, 
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LAKE MASSABESIC, NEAR MANCHESTER 


Let the materialist scoff if he will, but 
it is nevertheless true that the natural 
surroundings of a town are reflected in 
the life of the inhabitants. The denizens 
of Manchester have as a western pros- 
pect, ranges of blue hills with the Un- 
canoonuc mountains and the bold out- 
line of that strange formation, Rock 
Rimmon, in the foreground. To the east 
of the city lie the two connected lakes 
known as Lake Massabesic—as beautiful 
a sheet of water as can be found in this 


is another pleasure ground of many at- 
tractions. Manchester’s nearness to the 
beaches of the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire coast and to the White Mountain 
region render the summer vacation prob- 
lem one easy of solution. 

A city built upon land gently sloping 
and naturally drained, with a light soil 
and an abundant and pure water supply, 
is likely to be healthful, and Manchester 
forms no exception to the rule; its effi- 
cient board of health being able to show 
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a death rate of 19.12 for the year 1902. 
In its municipal affairs Manchester is 
economical and at the same time pro- 
gressive and enlightened, and its efficient 
executive, Mayor Reed, with the board 
of aldermen, is giving the citizens 
a thoroughly business-like adminis- 
tration. 

Municipal control has been most suc- 
cessfully established in the case of the 
water supply —the works having been 
built and always operated by the city to 
the great satisfaction and profit of all 
concerned. 

Fire and police departments are ad- 
mirably organized and conducted and 
Manchester can show a record of low 
average fire loss which is to her credit, 
considering how largely wood figures as 
a building material. 

Most people have heard of the Amos- 
keag Steam Fire Engine and it may be 
interesting to know that here is the seat 
of its manufacture. 

In Manchester’s public schools are at 
present enrolled 6,123 pupils who have 
the advantages of the latest educational 
methods. The high school is a monu- 
mental building and cannot be surpassed 
in convenience and architecural beauty 
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by any similar edifice to be found in a 
city of the same class. Most excellent 
parochial schools are maintained by the 
Roman Catholic churches, which are ex- . 
ceedingly strong in Manchester. 

As an indication of thrift and pros- 
perity saving bank deposits are some- 
what significant. The people of Man- - 
chester have to their credit in its six ex- 
cellent savings institutions, nearly $18,- 
000,000, or practically $300 for each man, 
woman or child resident therein. 

There is a deal of idle talk in regard 
to the decay of manufacturing in New 
England, and the passing of the cotton 
industry to the South. That this condi- 
tion is not realized in Manchester is con- 
vincingly demonstrated by the fact that 
in the last decade the city increased 
thirty per cent in population. Man- 
chester having developed from the start 
as a distinctively manufacturing com- 
munity, all its customs and traditions are 
related to manufacturing, and its popula- 
tion is especially skillful as operatives of 
machinery. There is always an abun- 
dant labor market and this, considered 
in combination with other advantages 
of the city, render it a most attractive 
point for the location of new industries. 





ALONE 


He has not any home 
Save what he hires ; 

He warms his weary limbs 
At alien fires. 


No woman clasps his hands 
Within her twain ; 

No children swell his pride 
Or soothe his pain. 


He has no memories sweet 
To brood upon — 

No echo of little feet 
Before him gone. 


Time’s wintry winds lay bare 
His massy head ; 

The weight of age and care 
Is in his tread. 


How will he meet that hour 
When, overthrown 
His dreams of place and power, 
He falls, alone? 
FRANK PUTNAM. 
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Akron, 


Ohio 


By GENERAL CHARLES DICK 


With Engravings from Photographs by H. T. Peck 


66] HE TIP TOP CITY” means 

Akron, Ohio, of course. The fact 
that its very name, Akron, is only old 
Greek for ‘‘highest,’’ and the name of its 
county, Summit, is good English for 
‘“‘highest,’’ naturally suggests that it is 
the tip of the top, as well as the very ex- 
treme in excellence. Situated at the 
summit level of the 300 miles of the Ohio 
canal connecting Lake Erie with the 
Ohio river, ‘‘the city upon its seven 
hills,’ and more, surrounds and overtops 
that marked elevation; and the water fall- 
ing on many of its roofs drains on the 
one side toward the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and on the other toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘This elevation provided the 
power that gave the city its start, con- 
tributing with other causes to make 
Akron a city without a superior in the 


extent and variety of its industries, and 
in its value to the railroads as a producer 
of high-class revenue. In these respects, 
physically and many others, it is the 
“Tip Top City.”’ 

Akron’s present population, nearing 
60,000, is made up of the busiest people 
to be found in any city of America. The 
industries here are organized with a com- 
pleteness that yields the maximum of 
results with the minimum of effort, and 
require in their operation an unusual 
proportion of skilled employes. Their 


interests extend to every corner of our 
country, to every quarter of the globe, 
and in consequence there is a stir and 
movement along commercial lines which 
many a city of far greater population 
may envy but cannot emulate, for lack of 
the mainspring of it all, and that is men 
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MAIN STREET, LOOKING NORTH FROM CORNER OF MILL STREET, AKRON 


of force in affairs, far-sighted in entering 
upon undertakings, courageous and tena- 
cious in holding fast until success is ac- 
complished. The largest single estab- 
lishment at this time has a value of fully 
two hundred times the capital with which 
it began in 1870. While it steadily ad- 
vanced, yet its first twenty years or more 
were an incessant struggle. Its founder 
died before the tide fully turned, and yet 
it is going forward now along the lines 
he laid down, and his estate is continu- 
ously enriched by the results of his 
efforts. Persons who started in to back 
this business grew discouraged and 
dropped out, but others took their places 
and work went right ahead until now it 
is one of the most famous factories of the 
country, the pioneer of many similar 
establishments that make Akron the 
world-center of a great and growing in- 
terest; while those who stayed with it 
have become wealthy through their cour- 
age, energy, and resolution. In many 
another town these struggles would have 
terminated long ago in dismal and costly 
failure. This one case is only illustra- 
tive of many that might be narrated, 


ara | 


showing why Akron 
has secured such 
prominence, and 
also indicating one 
great reason for the 
certainty that Ak- 
ron’s growth will 
continue because it 
is a city that has in 
its very spirit the de- 
termination to tri- 
umph over odds. 

Another element 
of encouragement is 
in the hearty wel- 
come to whatever 
comes with merit. 
No bonus or subsidy 
from the publictreas- 
ury has ever attracted 
a single industry to 
Akron; but any one of them coming 
with a showing for success has been 
able to secure subscriptions for its stock, 
either as an investment or in the spirit 
of aiding whatever may promise to 
help build up the city. Some of these 
enterprises have proved profitable and 
have grown to greatness, others have been 
wrecked by various causes such as might 
operate anywhere. Where disaster has 
befallen an enterprise, the result has not 
discouraged further efforts; and pluck 
has often snatched victory from defeat. 
Where success was achieved, it furnished 
the funds for further investments and 
expanded growth in yet other undertak- 
ings. Thus Akron has welcomed and 
built up enterprises from every direction, 
and stands ready to repeat such en- 
deavors every desirable opportunity. 

Yet another feature of interest is the 
development of purely local enterprises 
from small beginnings to great pros- 
perity, and in some instances to immense 
magnitude. The oat-meal maufacture in 
America had its origin here in 1856, 
when Mr. Ferdinand Schumacher began 
to operate in a mill insignificantly small. 
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The business has 
grown steadily, so 
that for years Akron 
has been the prin- 
cipal point of pro- 
duction for this first 
and favorite of all 
breakfast foods. 

Employing many 
hundreds of people, 
these immense mills 
represent invest - 
ments of millions of 
dollars. This has 
centered. in Akron 
the principal oat- 
meal and other mills 
of the American Ce- 
real Company and 
the Great Western 
Cereal Company. 

Closely connected with like growth of 
other small concerns into great ones 
has been the development of new in- 
dustries affiliated with them. These 
in turn have become independent estab- 
lishments of magnitude, extending their 
trade throughout the country and the 
world. As a result, Akron is notable 
among industrial centers for the great 
diversity of its different interests, thus 
insuring steadiness of employment and a 
general condition of prosperity in even 
the most adverse times. 

These facts, particularly as to the part 
borne by masterful men in developing 
these different interests to their present 
magnitude and extending their opera- 
tions literally throughout the globe, 
come first in whatever may be said about 
Akron, because her past successes, her 
present strength, and her bright possi- 
bilities are due more to the capability 
and energy of her captains of industry 
than to her natural advantages. She has 
these, but has never been smothered by 
them. The spirit of the city has always 
been to make the most of every oppor- 
tunity, not so much by concerted effort 
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as by the development of intense indi- 
viduality, which has given every mana 
place for his peculiar powers. The 
young men, as they have come forward, 
have been welcomed to the work with 
their elders, so that there has never been 
any fossilizing here, and there has been 
no time for the moss to grow on any- 
body’s back. Enterprise and energy 
have béen the watchwords in making use 
of the opportunities offered by nature. 
This is not an overdrawn eulogy upon 
our city, but a plain statement of extra- 
ordinary facts concerning Akron’s really 
remarkable achievements. 

As to natural advantages, the first 
thought of a stranger who trudges over 
the numerous long and steep hills en- 
circling the city and breaking it up into 
irregular divisions, is that Akron is 
located at the unlikeliest place for build- 
ing a city. And yet this very topog- 
raphy has been Nature’s first contribu- 
tion to secure success through human 
cooperation. From Summit lake on the 


southern edge of the city, the Ohio canal 
has a fall of nearly 200 feet, passing 
through twenty-one locks to the northern 
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edge of the city. When this canal was 
opened in 1827, two years after the vil- 
lage site was named, it put Akron on 
what was then the main highway, not 
only between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river, but between the great region then 
served by the Erie canal of New York 
and the vast valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. In 1840 Akron gained the 
additional advantage of being the point 
of departure for the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio canal, connecting the Ohio canal 
with the Ohio river at Beaver, thus com- 
manding the trade of the Mahoning val- 
ley and of the Pittsburg region, just as 
the coal mines and iron works were 
beginning to grow. Akron is thus seen 
to have been a strategic point, with 
other factors contributing to its progress. 
Before the second canal was built, the 
Cascade mill-race was constructed, partly 
over the same course, and for seventy 
years its waters have driven great flour- 
ing mills in Akron, one of them opened 
that very year and still in operation. 
The flour from these mills has had a con- 
stant sale in the eastern markets, and in 


fact these were the 
first mills west of 
New York making 
flour for the general 
trade. 

An illustration of 
the Akron spirit was 
the risking of his 
fortune by Colonel 
Simon Perkins upon 
the construction of 
what is now the 
Cleveland, Akron & 
Columbus division 
of the Pennsylvania 
system of railroads. 
This first railroad 
of fifty years ago 
helped to make Ak- 
ron a railroad center. 
Since the second 
railroad, the broad- 
gauge Atlantic & Great Western, now 
the Erie, came in ten years later, 
Akron’s growth has been constant, the 
village advancing to a city January 21, 
1865. About this time also the local 
industries began to receive benefit 
through the improved railroad facilities 
and their nearness to the Massillon coal 
fields just east and south, the cheap fuel 
encouraging the location of factories 
along the railroads without exclusive 
dependence upon water power. 

The close of the Civil War and the 
boom that followed stimulated Akron’s 
growth from 4,000 in 1860 to 11,000 in 
1870. First and most important of the 
new shops were the Buckeye mower and. 
reaper works of Aultman, Miller & Com- 
pany, employing 800 men at full tide. 
The J. F. Seiberling mower and reaper 
concerns employed several hundred men, 
and their buildings are still used by vari- 
ous industries. Soon followed the Whit- 
man & Barnes manufacturing company 
of equal magnitude, still busy, but pro- 
ducing other articles than those originally 
manufactured. The Webster, Camp & 




















Lane company, which has furnished 
mining machinery for South Africa and 
South America, was started in 1849, and 
this year has opened very large new 
works at the south end of the city, soon 
to be doubled again, where it will have 
greater facilities than ever for filling its 
orders for the hoisting and unloading 
machinery that has revolutionized the 
coal and iron ore trade of the Great 
Lakes, and the water-power machinery 
for the great hydraulic canal at Sault St. 
Marie. Space and time would fail, how- 
ever, to name all of even the larger fac- 
tories. The most important single inter- 
est at this time is the manufacture of 
rubber. The oldest and largest rubber 
works is that of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, established in 1870, and now 
employing three thousand people. The 
Diamond Rubber Company, across the 
street from the Goodrich concern, was 
started next, and now has nearly two- 
thirds as many employes. The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, and a 
score of concerns in all, are busily em- 
ployed in the production of practically 
everything in the way of rubber goods. 
Ninety per cent of the rubber tires used 
in bicycles, automobiles, and other 
vehicles in this country are made in 
Akron, and there is a large foreign 
trade. 

Another great industry in which Akron 
holds a unique position is that of the 
manufacture of clay products. That in- 
terest is larger here than anywhere else in 
the West. It was long supposed that 
Scotch sewer pipe was the only kind 
strong enough to stand the needs of great 
cities, but Mr. David E. Hill and other 
Akron manufacturers produced from the 
local clay a ware that stood the highest 
tests science could apply. For years 
Akron sewer pipe has been the standard 
of excellence. The output of the com- 
mon ware has increased quite as rapidly, 
and there are also now several large 
establishments devoted to the production 
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of the finest tableware. These shops are 
all growing rapidly. 

As far back as the early forties, and 
even before, among various pioneer in- 
dustrial enterprises the manufacture of 
matches was commenced. Out of this 
has grown the great Diamond Match 
Company, completely controlled by 
Akron men, with its factories on almost 
every continent and in almost every 
country. 

The natural result of this vast variety 
of high-class industries, many of them 
the largest of their kind in the country, 
has been to make Akron one of the best 
points known -to the railroads for the 
origin of freight traffic. The Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie, 
and the Vanderbilt interests all have 
Akron lines, and not long ago the four 
of them united in paying $1,000,000 to 
Mr. O. C. Barber and his associates for 
the Akron & Barberton belt line, open- 
ing up additional track facilities to a large 
number of the principal factories or new 
ones. Other railroad developments that 
will further increase Akron’s opportuni- 
ties for outlet in every direction are in 
progress, and there is every probability 
that the Gould interests in their exten- 
sion of the Wabash system will also.soon 
make their way into this lucrative terri- 
tory. 

Within a few years an added advantage 
in the way of fuel has been afforded by 
the introduction into the homes and 
many industrial establishments of natural 


‘gas from the West Virginia fields through . 


a company controlled by the Standard 
Oil Company, which has large amounts 
invested, thus affording ample assurance 
of the certainty of an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply. The artificial gas com- 
pany conducts a large establishment, and 
the electric lighting plant is especially 
complete. This last belongs to the same 
company that operates all the street rail- 
roads of the city and the suburban lines 
to Cleveland, Kent, Ravenna, Barberton, 
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Cuyahoga Falls and other points. The 
line to Canton, Massillon and New Phila- 
delphia is separately owned. Exten- 
sions are planned to Alliance, Wads- 
worth, and other places in the vicinity, 
with two new lines to Cleveland 
financed, and an additional line also to 
Barberton and Massillon. The water 
supply drawn from Summit Lake pene- 
trates to every section of the city. There 
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mayors, General L. V. Bierce, a hand- 
some Carnegie building, to cost the 
donor $87,000, is being erected to house 
the public library. On Court House 
square there is about ready for use not 
only the handsomest but the most hu- 
mane and scientific jail in the world, 
giving at about $100,000 cost the most 
ample accommodations, with complete 
separation of the various classes of in- 
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A SUMMER SCENE AT SILVER LAKE, ONE OF AKRON’S PLAY-GROUNDS 


are two telephone companies, each with 
a complete modern equipment. 

In the way of public buildings, the 
most important now in use is the United 
States postoffice. This cost $75,000 for 
building and site, but the Akron post- 
office revenue is nearly double that 
amount annually, and its net income in 
a year would pay the cost of the building. 
Across the street from it, upon ground 
given to the city by one of its early 


mates. The architect is an Akronian, 
Mr. F. O. Weary, and the work is attract- 
ing widespread attention. For the 
Akron city hospital an additional build- 
ing much larger than its present quarters 
is under construction, the gift of Colonel 
George T. Perkins and Mr. O. C. Bar- 
ber. The German-American music hall, 
a most complete establishment for its 
purpose, will be completed this season, 
in addition to the present theaters, the 
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New Colonial and the Grand Opera 
House. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has begun a large and well- 
arranged building to cost $75,000. The 
Union Charity Association is finishing 
a building for its special work that will 
be very complete. This will not conflict 
with the field of the Mary day nursery, 
whose handsome home was the gift of 
Colonel G. T. Perkins. The church and 
school buildings of Akron also bear 
witness both to the generosity of the 
community and to the skill of her archi- 
tects and artisans. 

Akron has been a pioneer in the vast 
and ever widening advantage to almost 
the entire country of a superior graded 
school system. Professor George W. 
Wright, writing in Howe’s Aistorical 
Collections of Ohio, says: ‘‘No sketch 
of the educational progress of Ohio 
would be worthy of notice that did not 
. describe the Akron law, which, when 
extended to the whole state, established 
the present system of free graded 
schools.’? More than that, this Akron 
school law, enacted in 1847, has proved 
a model for the grade school statutes of 
a score of states. 

This city was also a pioneer in the 
matter of securing and beautifying a 
park-like home for the dead. The 
Akron Rural Cemetery Association, 
chartered by special law in 1839, was the 
first of its kind west of the Alleghenies, 
the mutual property of all lot-owners, 
whose wise efforts ever since have made 
Glendale most beautiful. 

Yet another feature in which Akron 
has led the way for many cities of its 
class has been in making it an attractive 
place of residence. The hills and valleys 
that have proved so expensive to the 
tax-payers to cut down or fill up to grades 
that would be available for residence and 
business, also give numberless outlooks 
for most attractive views and abundant 
breathing space. These beauties are 
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heightened by the presence of numerous 
lakes north, south, east and west of the 
city. The trolley lines reach these with 
such convenience and dispatch as to 
afford in all directions delightful oppor- 
tunities for lovers of nature, so that no 
people anywhere are more given to sum- 
mer outings right at home than those of 
Akron, —it has been nicknamed the 
‘*Picnic City.’’ Akron’s seven building 
and loan societies have resources of over 
$2,000,000 actively employed in helping 
wage earners build their own homes. 
This adds hundreds of houses yearly. 
There are also seven savings banks, a 
trust and savings bank, and four national 
banks. 

Their deposits aggregate six and a half 
million dollars, and their capital invested 
is $1,650,000. In 1902 the bank clear- 
ings were $34,578,030, and thus far this 
year the increase indicates that the clear- 
ings will go above forty million dollars. 
Merchandising contributes considerably 
to these totals, for Akron has unusually 
large and fine stores, a number of them 
complete department establishments. 

In the original arrangement of the 
city, Colonel Simon Perkins and his 
family, owners of a large share of the 
land, provided several spacious parks in 
various parts of the town site. Other 
‘‘breathing spots’’ have also been secured 
and special pride has been taken in 
recent years in making all these attractive. 

What will the new generation accom- 
plish to advance the great results already 
achieved? In the very heart of the 
bee-hive of America in all industrial 
results and possibilities, with facilities 
far beyond all that the past ever dreamed 
of, and with the example of great things 
done as an encouragement and stimulus, 
why shall not year after year see Akron 
steadily acquire new and potent energies 
for her advancement and upbuilding, 
thus fortifying more strongly than ever 
her position as the ‘Tip Top City?”’ 
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N a preceding article, entitled 4 Aistoric Railroad, 
the early history of the Boston & Albany has been 
given from recollections of the older employes. 
Starting amid much opposition, and a general un- 
belief in its ultimate success, it has steadily pushed 
forward its tracks, overcoming great difficulties and 
winning first the respect and then the admiration of 
its opposers, until now, under the administration of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, its 
reputation as a model road spreads over all New Eng- 
land and to all parts of the country. Just why the 
Boston & Albany has progressed more rapidly than 
other New England roads, and without yet reaching a 
limit, is not a hard proposition to solve. Nothing on 
this road has ever been, or is, left to chance; but in 
every department and every branch of work, from 
financial transactions to laying ties and tamping tracks, 
the same careful supervision, the same attention to 
details, the same infusion of the one desire in every official and every employe to 
give his best effort to the general advancement of the company has ever been shown. 
Along in the eighties it was considered a pretty good road, and perhaps the 
greater part of the traveling public thought it could not be improved, but the 























management even then thought dif- 
ferently; conditions were constantly 
changing and competition demanded 
improvements and inventions that other- 
wise would have come more slowly. 

In its earlier history, passengers were 
contented with stoves for heat; candles, 
and then oil lamps, for illumination; a 
pin-and-link coupling for connecting 
cars; hand-power brakes; short trains 
and slow speed. But the company was 
not satisfied. Hot water in pipes, from 
tank stoves placed in each car, and later 
steam from the engine, was substituted. 
Gas and electricity have replaced candles 
and oil, the air brake succeeded hand 
power, automatic couplings and patent 
buffers the pin and link, and solid vesti- 
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buled platforms instead of open plat- 
forms, while the running time has been 
constantly shortened in degrees consis- 
tent with perfect safety. 

Progress signifies ‘‘to go forward,” 
and this railroad has exemplified fro- 
eress from its inception. From the 
primitive locomotives to the compound 
seventy - five - miles-an-hour monsters, 
from four-wheel open coaches to vesti- 
buled palace cars, with two six-wheel 
trucks; from barn-like wooden stations 
to the finely finished, architecturally 
beautiful vine covered stone stations; 
from wooden rails, through successive 
periods of increased sizes of iron, and 
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Boston & ALBANY PARLOR-CAR 


then steel rails, to the five-inch, ninety- 
five-pound-per-yard of today; and last, 
but not least, from barren, unattractive 
station grounds to the present well-kept 
lawns and paths, decorative shrubbery 
and beds of flowers. 

These comparisons show a steady and 
systematic advancement that means more 
than siinple decoration in an aesthetic 
sense, or an increased révenue. It 
means actual, visible, lasting progress-— 
the progress of a progressive railroad. 

In July, t901, the New York Central 
assumed the management of the Boston 
& Albany, under the terms of its lease. 
At this time the whole country was in 
an acutely progressive state. Business, 
the great factor in all railroad success, 
was rushing; conditions were changed 
and kept on changing rapidly, and the 
equipment found adequate up to this 
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CounTRY STATION AND GROUNDS 


time was absolutely inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the increased traffic. 
New and larger locomotives were ordered 
built, borrowed or taken from other 
divisions, additional trains were pro- 
vided, bridges strengthened, portions of 
the road reballasted with rock, while the 
terminal facilities at East Boston were 
enlarged and improved far beyond the 
imaginative dream of the most enthusi- 
astic advocate of increased foreign trade, 
until, at the present time, in East Bos- 
ton there are now five immense docks, 
the largest being 800 feet long and forty- 
seven feet deep, and capable of floating 
any ocean steamer. The Cunard piers, 
at which the great ocean steamers of that 
line arrive and depart, average 1,500 
emigrants per trip, the largest number 
at one time being 2,300, who were 
ticketed, transported and distributed by 
this railroad in less than a day. 
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The total area of floors under cover 
is 700,000 square feet, this being an 
increase Of 500,000 square feet con- 
structed since the lease to the New York 
Central. The separation of grade cross- 
ings at East Boston has already begun, 
the estimated cost of this work being 
$2,000,000. Numerous grade crossings 
are being abolished at other points, at a 
cost of several million dollars, while the 
stations at Worcester and South Fram- 
ingham are to be rebuilt, and numerous 
small wooden stations will be replaced 
by stone structures. Passengefs and 
freight business has proportionally in- 
creased since 1go1, the amount of freight 
being greatly multiplied, while the 








SUBURBAN STATION AND GROUNDS 


passenger service has shown an enor- 
mous increase. 

Many persons can readily recall the 
old station on Beach street with its few 
tracks, dimly lighted and smoky interior, 
and how much in contrast is the present 
home of the railroad under the immense 
structure of the South Station, covering 
thirteen acres with a multitude of tracks, 
and accommodation for thousands of 
passengers, supplying all their wants,— 
telephones, telegraphs, cable wires to all 
parts of the world, restaurants, private 
dining rooms, smoking, reading and 
waiting rooms, and emergency hospital ; 
rooms for the care of children and 
attendants to look after them; a post- 
office, an information bureau, express 
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STANDARD FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE 


and carriage offices; while heat, elec- 
tricity and ice are furnished and manu- 
factured within its walls. 

Let us board one or more trains and 
see for ourselves the progress in train 
service alone. One is being backed in 


by a switch engine. We consult the rack 


placed beside the gate, which is opened 
for passengers to enter; a uniformed gate- 
man stands beside it to answer in- 
quiries; the board tells us it is a suburb- 
an train and gives the time of departure 
and the name of each station where the 
train will stop. The cars are all vesti- 
buled and furnished with high-back, 
comfcrtable seats, and at night are bril- 
liantl: illuminated with gas, while the 
motive power comes from a large, power- 
ful locomotive of the latest pattern. It 
is time to start; the conductor turns a 
key in a little post near him, notifying the 
tower of his desire to proceed; the 
necessary semaphore signal-blades are 
dropped, switches fly into place by com- 
pressed air pressure, and the train pulls 
out of the station, stopping, first, at 
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STANDARD PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE 


Trinity Place, a beautiful stone station 
surrounded by green lawns and flowering 
plants and shrubs. It follows a track 
called the Newton circuit, stopping at 
short intervals at picturesque stone sta- 
tions, in the midst of trees, fine lawns 
and beds of flowers, and later returns to 
Boston again via the main line suburban 
track. 

One’s curiosity is not yet satisfied. A 
through, fast express must be taken 
really to appreciate the comfort of travel 
over a line that is conceded to have the 
best. road-bed in the country. As with 
the circuit trains, it is vestibuled through- 
out and led by a massive locomotive. 
Attached to this are the long mail and 
baggage cars, and following are buffet- 
smokers, parlor, stateroom or Pullman 
sleepers and day-coaches, according to 
the train and its system of being ‘‘made- 
up.”? The buffet-car contains easy 
chairs, tables, writing desks and a bar- 
ber shop. The parlor, stateroom and 
sleeping-cars are beautifully furnished in 
mahogany, and contain all the requisites 
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and conveniences known to railroad 
travel, while the day coaches are, in 
themselves, models of comfort, the seats 
being especially easy. 

‘This railroad has long been noted for 
the efficiency and courtesy of its em- 
ployes; and, taken in connection with the 
luxurious trains, fast and prompt time 
made, connections with other great rail- 
roads and its wonderful road-bed and 
beautiful scenery along its line, particu- 
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larly through the Berkshire Hills, which, 
in themselves, are well worth a long 
journey, it makes travel over the Boston 
& Albany Railroad an experience that will 
be always remembered with pleasure; 
while the feeling of absolute safety—the 
entire length being double-tracked and 
all trains being run under telegraph 
orders, in connection with the block 
signal system—contributes much to the 
unalloyed comfort of the tourist. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND JOHN BURROUGHS 
The distinguished naturalist and literary man accompanied the president to Yellowstone Park. This photo- 
graph was taken as they stood on the porch of Major Pitcher’s cottage in the park. At Burroughs’ right 
is Major Pitcher; at the president’s left, his secretary, Mr. Loeb. 














OOKING back over the list of half a 
hundred or more books that I have 
read during the last year, I find one that 
stands out from the ranks— one that 
made me sit up and think more than any 
other. This book was a plain, business- 
like volume bearing the title, Zhe Boy. 
During the six months last past I have 
seen this book constantly alluded to in 
reviews and editorials—probably, in all, 
not less than 300 times, and usually in 
journals of the highest standing. It is 
the sort of book that feeds the appetite it 
arouses. Zhe Boy, in short, embodies 
the brief, brisk replies of over 300 suc- 
cessful men to questions which in effect 
amount to one question—How did you 
do it? The author, Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
Jr., of Boston, has made a book of these 
replies and his own deductions from 
them, a book that any father on earth can 
get useful guidance from in the shaping 
of his boy’s career. I asked Mr. Fowler 
why he wrote the book. 

‘‘First,”’ he replied, ‘‘because I wanted 
to; second, because I am a sort of phil- 
anthropist and would rather do good 
than not; third, because I thought the 
book would sell; and the third reason, 
anyway, seemed to be founded upon fact. 
My experience has been most extended ; 
it has covered the world of business and 

yprofession; I have. lived in every grade 


of successful atmosphere. The lawyer 
sees the legal side of the world; the doc- 
tor sees the medical side; the minister 
sees another side; the business man sees 
another. Few men can see more than 
one side, not because of inability but 
because of lack of opportunity. The 
practice of my business-profession carried 
me into the inner-inside of every profes- 





C. OLIVER ISELIN OF NEW York CITY 
Mr. Iselin is managing owner of the Reliance, which 
was built at the expense of a syndicate of multi- 
millionaires—J. P. Morgan, J. J. Hill and others. 
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RELIANCE, DEFENDER OF THE AMERICA’S CUP IN THE RACES OF 1903 


Though the first trial brush between Columbia, the defender in 1901, and Reliance, seemed to indicate the 
superiority of the former, it is believed Herreshoff’s newest racer will finally be chosen to defend the 
cup against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock III. From the Boston Herald’s drawing 


sion and business, and I could not help into public-seeing shape. 

seeing and feeling the elements of suc- “I began with first principles. I 
cess. It seemed to me to beaduty. I served a part of what I knew to the boy, 
felt that I ought to put this experience for the boy is to be the man. Briefly, I 
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had the experience, and simply used it 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 
Fortunately I have an enormous ac- 
quaintance, and many of the men who 
cooperated with me _ were personal 
friends; it was, therefore, easy to obtain 
the assistance of 319 men of mark, and 
I could have as easily have had 500, but 
it seemed to me 
best to make the 
book of con- 
venient size, and 
to keep it at pop- 
ular price. I used 
the nicest care in 
selecting the men, 
as it was my de- 
sire to obtain 
opinions only 
from men repre- 
senting every 
trade and profes- 
sion, from men 
who knew how to 
teach _— success- 
making. I cared 
nothing for the 
Carnegies and 
Rockefellers. 
They are excep- 
tions. Their 
methods can 
neither be taught 
nor followed. 
You have, of 
course, noticed 
that the men col- 
lectively present 
composite suc- 
cess-making, 
from labor-lead- 
ing to preaching, 
from engineering 
to financiering.”’ 

Mr. Fowler was 
born January 21, 
1858, at Yar- 
mouth, Massachu- 
setts. His father 
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was a professional man and his mother, 
he says, ‘‘a genuine dyed-in-the-wool 
Cape Cod Puritan.’’ When Nathaniel 
was eight, the family moved to Boston, 
and he has lived here ever since, except 
three years in New York, two years in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and six months 
in Worcester. He finished his school 
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days in the Roxbury Latin and at four- 
teen started, edited,-published and per- 
sonally printed a sixteen-page magazine. 

After several years of newspaper work 
he took charge of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Pope Manufacturing com- 
pany, maker of Columbia bicycles. He 
originated American bicycle literature 
and wrote at least 25,000 advertise- 
ments and articles. He left the Pope 
Company to establish a social paper 
at Worcester, called Light, which 
paper, by the way, also- paid at the 
start. He sold it, because the field was 
too limited, and it seemed to him that 
there was room for the establishment of 
the business-profession which he has 
since practiced. He has had, and still 
has, for his clients,.the very cream of 
American manufacturers. 

In 1889 Mr. Fowler wrote Adout Adver- 
tising and Printing, the first book of its 
class in the world. Subsequently he 





wrote Building. Business, a Manual for 
Aggressive Business Men; Practical Pub- 
“icity, or Lessons in Advertising; Dollars 
and Sense, or the Retail Advertiser's 
Guide, and Fowler's Publicity, a Cyclope- 
dia of Advertising and All That Pertains 
to the Public-Seeing Side of Business. 

Mr. Fowler wrote the first advertising 
syndicate articles ever published, and 
during the last twelve years he has writ- 
ten upwards of 1,000 articles on pub- 
licity and probably 20,000 advertise- 
ments. He is the only man I know who 
works for $250 a day—no more, no less 
—/(aside from days. he freely gives to 
deserving public and semi-public enter- 
prises that cannot afford to pay his never- 
varying price) and who has all the work 
he cares for at the rate. Witty, genial 
too, enjoying life and having fully half 
of it still before him to enjoy, Mr. Fowler 
is just the kind of man I like to present 
to the young readers of the National. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY ENDORSES THE NATIONAL’S MONROE DOCTRINE VIEWS 


My dear Sir: 


Your very kindly reference to me, contained in the 


May number of the National Magazine, is much appreciated. 


All that you say with respect to the Monroe doctrine ace 


cords fully with my own views; and I like the article so 


well that I have placed it in my scrapebook "for future 


reference.” 


~ 


Very truly yours, 


Pe 


The foregoing letter is the admiral’s response to certain comment in the Washington department of the May 
number of the National Magazine. This comment dealt with the Admiral’s recently published interview 
touching on the Monroe Doctrine and the German attitude toward it. The National uttered what it believed 
to be sound American doctrine, and is gratified, but not a bit surprised, to find that George Dewey is in full 


agreement with its views. We want a great navy—in the interest of peace, 
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